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TO CARRY ON McNARY-HAUGEN FIGHT 








NECRO’’ REMEDY 


Hog raisers everywhere who are facing 
appalling losses from ‘‘Necro,’’ or 

Necrotic Enteritis, will be glad to learn 
that a simple, ‘effective, inex pensive 
treatment has been found. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with Germo- 

zone, the old reliable remedy: for bowel 
disorders in poultry. Users discovered 
that pigs, drinking Germozone water in- 
tended for poultry, escaped ‘‘Necro,’’ 
while the others in the herds contracted 
the disease. 
Following up this discovery veterinarians 
and expert field men devised a Germo- 
zone treatment, which has been used with 
complete success on hundreds of farms 
during the last eight months. It is 
quickly effective; no long wajting, nurs- 
ing or doctoring. Prevents-as well as 
remedies. 


FULL INFORMATION FREE! 


Whether you have lost pigs or not you should 
learn about this disease and how to combat it. 
There is no charge fur a fuil report on its 
symptoms, actions. etc., and instruction for 
using the Germozone treatment; also con- 
sultation and advice on your particular case 
is given free on request. 


Ask the “Lee Way’’ dealer in your town 
about the Germozone treaiment, or write to 
r. Geo. H. Lee, Pres., Geo. H. Lee Co., 


Omaha, Nebraska. 











Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours. 
Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, 
easiest and cheapest method. Used and re- 


commended everywhere. Money | ~~ — 3 
satisfied for any reason. 
Red Devil Capsules, set ap © 
Instruments, full instruc- 
tions. Prepaid to you. for 
Extra Ca 
and 1000- 









— 25-$1.50; 100-$4.00; 500-617.00, 00, 


CHAS. M. HICK & CO 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept.3 Chicago, i. 











THE WORLDS EASIEST 


TIRE PUMF 


Pumps with fewer, easier strokes. 7 
The Rose patent valve saves half 
the work. Ends air leakage and 
wasted effort. More Rose Tire 
Pumps are sold in the U.S. each year 
than all other makes combined. Guar- 
anteed 5 years. All dealers sell them. 
Two sizes; $2.50 and $3.00. For easy 
tire pumping buy yourself a Rose. 


Frank Rose Mfg. Co., Hastings, Neb. 
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This Issue and the Next 











KEEP ON Representatives of. leading 
FIGHTING farm organizations in the 
United States met in St. Paul last week 


to draw up plans for the continuation of 
the fight for the principles of the Mc, 
Nary-Haugen bill. The report of H. A. 
Wallace, who represented Wallaces’ 
Farmer at the meeting, will be found on 
page 3. 


oe es PRICE Most of our farm debts 

VEL were contracted at a 
eer ik 70 per cent above the pre- 
war. It is only just’ that the price level 
at which these debts are paid be fixed at 
the same point. In the editorial *‘Give 
the Board Its Orders,” page 5, it is urged 
that congress direct the Federal Reserve 
Board to take such action as will stabil- 
ize the price level at that point. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The Boys’ 

SECTIO Section for July will 
be found in the middle four pages Of this 
issue. There are two good short stories 
in this month's section which will appeal 
to the other members of the family as 
well as to the boys and girls. 


SEEDING “Successful Summer Seeding 
ALFALFA of Alfalfa” is the subject of 
the létter contest that closes the middle 
of next week. Very few contributions have 
been received up to date. so there is a 
good chance for folks who have had ex- 
perience in this field to run off with the 
$21 worth of prizes offered. A more com- 
plete announcement for the contest will 
be found on page 7 


WHY EDITORS The thing that makes 

WORRY editors’ hair turn gray 
is figuring out what sort of articles, edi- 
torials and stories readers want. Very 
few take the trouble to write him and teil 
him about it if they aren't interested in 
the stuff he puts out. They just wait un- 
til time for renewal comes and then say, 
“I guess I won’t bother—too many papers 
now.” 


SOME HELP, From the way our sub- 

PLEASE scription list grows, » we 
presume the paper pleases must of our 
renders. However, it would help us to 
get out every week an issue that wouid 
ring the bell if we knew just what fea- 
tures you like best. Our ambition is to 
get out a farm paper so good that there 
will bea family fight every Friday to see 
who gets the paper first. Wouldn't you 


and Girls’ 


like that kind of a paper yourself? 

NAME YOUR Here’s the way you can 
FAVORITE help us get it for you. 
Down at the bottom of this column is a 
blank for you to iill out Look over this 
issue, decide what feature you like best, 


and put its title in the first blank space. 


Then add your conniy and state—name, 
too. if you want to, Lut it's not necessary 
—clip out the slip and mail it in to “What 
Do You Like Best?’ Department, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. If you 
don't want to squander a 2-cen® stamp, 
paste it on the back of a post cand. If 
you are writing to the Service ureau, or 
the editor. or the publisher, or the sub- 
scription department. or anybody else in 
this office, slip this clipping in the letter. 
THE NEXT Next week we are running 
ISSUE a letter from one of our 
Iowa farmer subscribers, in which he tells 
of an auto trpi to the Yellowstone Park 
and back. Probably a good many of our 
readers have taken auto trips, and if they 
have we want to hear about it. A letter 
contest will be announced next week for 
everybody who has had any auto camp- 
ing experience. Another article will give 
asurvey of the Farmers’ Union co-opera- 
tive activities in Jefferson county, Iowa. 











Can yor afford to defy lightning when one stroke can clean 


you out, home, barns and all in a few minutes? You are 
to stop it unless you can divert the ightning. 
'e tell you how at low cost and guarantee protection. 
Write for FREE literature. 


— BROTHERS LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
Dept. B MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 











— WAGONS 


or narrow tires 
cone rts of 
kinds. heels to fit 
4 any running gear. 
Catalog illustrated in volers 


Straus 1924 Red Book 
Sts FREE: 


g== edition describing 
ond ys of the = oe quality farms in the 
central west. Farmers everywhere use it be- 
cause it gives such direct facts and information 
about the many splendid Straus Quality Farms. 

It’s bigger and better than ever before, 

Write today! 
The Straus Brothers page 
**World’s Largest dealers in Improved Farm 

Home Office: 136 136 E. preree St. Ft. . Wayne, Ind. 


























Get a Farm 


@n the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in 
Ask about bhomeseeKers rates. Send for information 


8 S. FUNSTON, No, 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WHAT DO YOU LIKE BEST? 


Do us a good turn by filling out this 
blank, clipping it and mailing it to ‘“What 
Do You Like Best’? Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. If you don’t 

want to damage the copy by clipping it, 
send us the same information on a post- 
ecard. Thanks! 


_I have read this issue and of the edito- 
rials, articles, stories and letters, I like 
best the one entitled 


My state ..«¢ 
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Introducing the 





For Commercial Use 


—an extra rugged tire that 
will stand up under the rough 
all-around service tires are 
called uponto give onthe farm 


real tire. 





sidewalls and a much more massive tread, with 


Cord has been giving such phenomenal service 
that our dealers and the public alike demanded it 


trucks. 
up to 40x8. 
Whether your driving is done over “hard” 


give you unequalled service. 


Try one on your car or truck. ; 





250 West 57th St. 





EW Kelly Cord 


It doesn’t need much examination of the new: 
Kelly Cord to convince a car-owner that here isa 


The new Kelly Cord has all the good qualities 
of the famous Kelly Kant-Slip, plus extra strong 


reinforced shoulders that -.add to the life of the tire, 


“Developed originally to meet the need for a 
dependable pneumatic truck tire, the new Kelly 


in sizes suitable for passenger cars and the smaller 


Now you can get it in all sizes from 30x34 


roads or rutted dirt roads, the new Kelly Cord will 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. ' 
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HE meeting at St. Paul last week of the 
a various forces engaged in the MecNary- 

Haugen fight took decisive action. A 
National Council of Agriculture was formed 
out of such diverse elements as the Farmers’ 
Union, the Farm Bureau, the Grange and the 
wheat pooling organizations of the northwest. 
The aim of the council is simple, to get a square 
deal for agriculture, or, in other words, to se- 
cure the enactment into law of the principles 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill. 


Fight For One Big Objective 


Some people wanted the council to be much 
more ambitious than this, to take on marxet- 
ing funetions and to act on all matters of in- 
terest to farmers, in the same way as the Amer- 
jean Federation of Labor acts with respect to 
labor. However, the big national farm organ- 
izations were afraid to go this far. They saw 
the necessity for united aetion if the principles 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill were to be realized, 
but they Were not willing to merge their 


By H1. A. Wallace 


culture are going to be in Chicago, and the 
important work so far as the next congress is 
concerned will be directed by the executive 
committee, consisting of fifteen members. The 
president of this executive committee is Frank 
W. Murphy, of Wheaton, Minnesota, who was 
very active in urging the bill before the last 
congress. Other members are William Hirth, 
of the Missouri Farmers’ Clubs; George.C. 
Lambert, of the Equity Co-operative Exchange 
of St. Paul, Minnesota; Charles Barrett, of 
yeorgia, representing the National Board of 
Farm Organizations; John G. Brown, of In- 
diana, representing the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers; O. E. Bradfute, of Ohio, representing 
the American Farm Bureau; Charles Hearst, 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau; C. H. Hyde, of the 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Union; L. J. Tabor, of 
Ohio, representing the National. Grange; John 
D. Miller, of New York, representing the Na- 


RE-FORMING THE BATTLE LINES 


McNary-Haugen Fight to Be Continued on a New Basis 


more than right than the farmer should be 
legislated back into prosperity. 

The executive committee will probably hold 
its first meeting in August, and at that time 
will decide on the highly important matter of 
how to get votes for farm equality in the next 
congress. A pledge has been prepared for con- 
gressmen and other office-seekers to sign. In 
substanee, the pledge is, ‘‘To vote for and to 
faithfully support legislation that will give ag- 
riculture equality with industry and labor in 
line with the spirit of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill.’’ Presumably, the committee at its August 
meeting will lay plans for lining up votes in the 
cotton south and the manufacturing east. 


Beat Congressmen Who Voted Wrong 


The first day of the meeting last week at 
St. Paul-was somewhat disappointing to many 
people. Murphy, of Minnesota, gave a ‘strong 
keynote speech. A huge committee on resolu- 
tions and organization was then appointed, con- 

/ sisting of about twenty-five, or roughly 





fighting forces except for this one big 
objective. On the floor of the conven- 
tion a couple of rather radical Minnesota 
men did their best to have it stated in 
the constitution that the purposes of the 
Council of Agriculture should inelude 
fighting for lower freight rates. While 
nearly every one present was a sufferer 
from the high freight rates which have 
prevailed, nevertheless they overwhelm- 
ingly defeated the proposal begause they 


their attention on ‘‘equality for agricul- 
ture.”’ 

George N. Peek, of Moline, Illinois, 
formerly of the Moline Plow Company, 
is to be the General Foch of the allied 
drive of the forces of agriculture on the 
bulwarks of special privilege. Back in 
1921, when the deflation first began, 
Peek, then with the Moline Plow Com- 
pany, saw what deflation was going to 
do to American agriculture and to the 
farm machinery business. He knew that 
the farming business would be hurt to 
the extent of billions of dollars and that 
his own business would Jose millions. 
And so he cast about to work out some 
kind of scheme of getting a square deal 
for agriculture, of arranging it so that 





direct the fight. 


KEEP UP THE FIGHT 


The farm organizations of the country, united as 
never before in a common cause, are to continue the 
fight for the principles of the McNary-Haugen bill. This 
was the decision of the meeting at St. Paul last week. 
An American Council of Agriculture was formed to 
On this council are representatives of 
the Farm Bureau, the Grange, the Farmers’ Union and 
a dozen other organizations. 


Congressmen who voted for the McNary-Haugen bill 
are to be supported, regardless of party; congressmen 
who voted against it to be opposed. This was the recom- 
mendation of the conference. 
tive committee of the council will be held in August to 
draw up plans for the fall campaign. 
include a change in the bill so as to draw more support 
from southern farmers. 


_ To the question asked by so many after the defeat of 
the McNary-Haugen bill in congress, ‘‘What next? Are 
we going to sit back and take our licking?’’ the St. Paul 
meeting has answered, in the words of John Paul Jones, 
‘‘We have just begun to fight.’’ 


A meeting of the execu-_ 


These plans may 


one-fourth of the delegates present. The 
remainder of the delegates spent the af- 
ternoon while the committee was at work 
listening to talks similar to those they 
themselves had delivered at one time or 
another in their own neighborhood. An 
Indiana man told how the farmers were 
organized this spring to beat the Indian- 
apolis congressman who had _ voted 
against the MeNary-Haugen bill. A 
Colorado man told how they .were plan-. 
ning on defeating the Denver man who 
voted wrong. Probably the most inter- 
esting feature was a big McNary-Haugen 
map with practically solid red painted 
all over the middle-west and far west 
where the congressmen had voted for the 
bill, and a thin streak of blue along the 
Atlantic seaboard and a somewhat thick- 
er streak in the cotton south where the 
congressmen had voted “against the bill. 
Among the congressmen who gave talks 
at the meeting were Haugen, Dickinson 
and Robinson, of Iowa, and Clague, of 
Minnesota. 

Finally, on Saturday afternoon, the 
second day of the conference, the resolu- 
tions and organization committee report- 
ed. First they read a stirring declara- 
tion of principles on which every one 








farmers could share in the benefits of 
protection ¥ith labor and industry. His little 
pamphlet prepared at that time entitled 
“Equality for Agriculture,’’ contains in it the 
amen principles of the MeNary-Haugen 
ill. 


Particularly Fitted to Take the Lead 


George Peek was raised on a farm and has 
dealt with farmers all his life’ He is not a 
farmer himself and is not connected with any 
farm organization. It would seem, therefore, 
that he is particularly fitted to lead the move- 
Ment with the minimum of internal jealousy. 

f course some people will criticize the farm- 
ers for picking a business man for this impor- 
tant position, but it would seem that a business 
man whose heart and mind are in the right place 
Should make about the best possible kind of a 
leader in this fight. He should be especially 
useful in winning over some of the doubtful 
votes in such states as Ohio, Pennsylvania, etce., 


Where many of the congressmen have both a 
Tural and a city constituency. 


The offices of the National Council of Agri- 


tional Co-operative Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion; Mark Woods, of Nebraska, an extensive 
land owner, who represents a Nebraska organ- 
ization which was very active in promoting the 
bill; George E. Duis, of the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers” Association. Three men are 
yet to be appointed, two of whom will undoubt- 
edly be from the cotton growing south. 

In addition to these men, there will be on the 
executive committee the president, Mr. Peek; 
the vice-president, Mr. Carl Gunderson, lieu- 
tenant-governor of South Dakota; the secre- 
tary, R. A. Coles, of Bloomington, [llinois, and 
the treasure, John R. Mitchell, of St. Paul. Mr. 
Mitchell, by the way, is a former member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, who has taken a 
great interest in bringing about a balanced 
production of crops in the northwest, and who 
has taken a very active interest in the MeNary- 
Haugen bill during recent months. Incidental- 
ly, it may be said that Mr. Mitchell’s attitude 
is that the farmer has been legislated out of 
prosperity by preferential acts in favor of 
labor and industry and he believes that it is no 
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was absolutely agreed. The constitution 
and by-laws were brief and snappy, and all of 
a sudden every one began feeling quite enthnu- 
siastic about the prospects for the organization. 
A special resolution was passed urging that the 
council give special consideration to the prob- 
lems of the cotton producers, in an effort to 
get their friendly co-operation. Another reso- 
lution commended without regard to party la- . 
bel those congressmen who had supported the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. Still another commended 
the Department of Agriculture and Secretary 
Wallace. 


Much Depends on Executive Committee 


The constitution and by-laws provide for a 
meeting the second Tuesday in February each 
year. Each national organization, such as the 
Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, Grange, ete., 
is to be allowed five delegates at this meeting. 
State organizations are to have one delegate 
each. As to how important the first meeting 
of the National Couneil will be in February 
of 1925, depends largely, on how aetively the 
executive committee of (Concluded on page 8) 
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GETTING TOGETHER 

N ONE mail last week we got, among some 

others, two letters that especially deserve 
comment. Both discuss the plan for an Ameri- 
ean Council of Agriculture and both object 
to it. 

The first letter was from a member of what 
for the sake of peace and quiet we shall call 
‘farm organization A, and the second from a 
member of a rival organization, B. 

The writer of the first letter said, in refer- 
ring to B: ‘‘After the dirty tricks these fel- 
lows have tried to pull, do you think we would 
even consider going in with them? You can’t 
expect us to work with that gang.’’ 

And the second letter said in reference to 
A: ‘‘Those men are controlled by the big in- 
terests. We would certainly not be willing to 
work with them on any such counceil.’’ 

On the face of it this is discouraging, even 
tho these men may not represent sentiment gen- 
erally. And vet, think a minute—aren’t both 
of these fellows talking thru their hats? They 
say that these two organizations can't work to- 


gether. The fact is that they can and have. 
In the fight for the MeNary-Haugen bill 


practically every farm organization of the mid- 
dle west was pulling for the measure. Organ- 
izations A and B put in some of the best licks 
for it. 

Farm organizations have been able to work 
together on this issue. Why not on some oth- 
ers? There are bound to be differences on some 
points, but there will always be some major 
matters where united action is both desirable 
and possible. What ‘possible objection ean 
there be to co-operation on such issues? 

One hundred and fifty years ago Benjamin 
Franklin said: ‘‘If we don’t hang together, 
we shall all hang separately.’’ It’s a remark 
that farm organizations might well ponder. 





UNION OF CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 
AST week when the National Council of 
Agriculture was formed at St. Paul, atten- 

tion was centered almost exclusively on meth- 
ods of enacting the principles of the MeNary- 
Efforts to get the vari- 
ous farm organizations to unite behind other 
things failed with but one exception. This ex- 
ception was with respect to co-operation. The 
resolutions as submitted by a committee on 


Haugen bill into law. 


which sat representatives of all the leading 
farm organizations favored: 

1. More harmony between co-operative live- 
stock commission companies. 

2. That ecar-lot feeders should consign their 
stock to the co-operative commission compa- 
nies. 

3. Undisputed control in the case of both 
grain and livestock of terminal market facil- 
ities, 

4, Endorsement of co-operation as essential 
in the long run for successful marketing of 
farm products. 

Legislation, no matter how essential, is no 
cure for all farm ills. The farm organizations 
are united on.the-principles of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. But, just as important, they are 
now giving some sign of getting together in 
their co-operative effort. 





ONE WAY TO RAISE PRICES 
ORN prices are up; so is the price of wheat; 
and thé market papers chortle: ‘‘The Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill failed, yet look what hap- 
pened. If we iet the good old law of supply 
and demand function, that’s all the farmer or 
anybody else needs.’”’ 

The weather has been playing havoe with 
wheat in Canada; rains are holding back corn 
in the middle west. Production in both lines is 
probably being eut severely by unfavorable 
weather. Therefore, of course, a higher price 
seems on the way. But what is all the cheering 
about? Did the Board of Trade order the 
storms? Did the opponents of the MeNary- 
Haugen bill bring on the chinch bug and the 
hail and the rain that have made the better 
price ? 

If the decrease in production is apportioned 
evenly, if every farmer has his yield eut down 
just a little, the bad weather will probably be 
a benefit to agriculture. And yet, after all, 
what an imbecile way of getting better prices 
this is. What a sardonic comment on our way 
of handling things, that anybody can say: 
‘*Cheer up, folks, it looks like-a bad year for 
erops.”’ 

Suppose a manufacturer had big stocks of 
goods on hand and was working his plant stead- 
ily to produce more in the face of low demand, 
and one-night lightning struck his principal 
warehouse. Would he go to a brother business 
man and say: ‘‘John, I am the luckiest man 
on earth. Lightning struck the plant last 
night and a lot of goods were burned up; with 
that bunch of stuff off the market, I believe 
I can make a good price on what’s left ?’’ 

If he did, the other business man would prob- 
ably say: ‘‘You are going crazy, Why didn’t 
you shut down weeks ago? Look at the labor 
and raw material you have wasted.”’ 

So with the farmer. A poor crop, year seems 
likely to bring up prices. But what a way of 
getting better prices it is. Think of the labor 
wasted and the idle land. If in the corn belt 
everybody had tested the seed eorn, planted 
only the acreage that could be easily handled 
and on land particularly suited to corn, we 
could have had, in spite of the bad weather, 
prospects for almost as large a crop as we have 
now and could have saved an _ inordinate 
amount of work. 

Good prices brought on by a poor erop year 
have another drawback. They stimulate still 
greater planting the following season; and 
another year the weather may not come in to 
save us from the result of our folly. Another 
bumper crop may be due and prices go down 
in the pit once more. 

It seems this year that nature to a degree is 
going to save us from ourselves; that corn and 
wheat are going to be a fair, price in spite of 
our efforts to produce too much and keep the 
price low. If we have the sense to take ad- 
vantage of this breathing spell, to go after the 








problem of adjusting production to demand j 
earnest another year, then this season, hard 
the farmers tho it seems now, may be really] 
blessing. But if we go on in the old way ¢ 
unlimited production, a good price this f 
may simply be the gasp of air the swimmer get 
before he goes down for good the third time. * 





CORN CROP PROSPECTS 
HE government foreeast as of July 1 
compared in the following with the “en 
year average and with last year: 


CORN YIELD IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 
July 1 Forecast 10-year Aver., 1 


1924 1914-23 Fin 

DURE eicaiiictcccntheieinth 31.9 39.4 4, 
PIG civic evdcsesivsbivese 27.1 34.6 37, 
Miinsou 2g scdiciiccs sats... 21.1 27.3 30. 
Nebraska ...... ec codeeees os 22.9 27.1 3 

PERM GRG Nacsa. . cigs scsbants 16.3 18.5 215 
DO cardi cciasenabiie 26.8 36.3 385 
UNE st iaco ics ebvivcme nice 31.2 39.4 4 ) 


The corn crop everywhere over the corn belf 
is about 20 per cent below the average at thi 
time of year. If the erop finally turns out thi 
way the price for the 1924 erop should be abong 

30 per cent above that for the 1923 erop. 7 

Since July 1, the temperature has averaged 
five degrees below normal, and while a few j 
days have given the corn good color, it is still 
more backward than ever before at this timg 
of year. The rainfall since July 1 has heen 
only about 70 per cent of normal except i 
Kansas, Ohio and a part of Missouri, where # 
has been practically up to usual at this timg 
of year. 4 ; 

Soft corn seems inevitable, altho we antié 
pate that the final yield will be greater thag 
indicated. The feeding value of the 1924 crop 
will certainly be far less than any crop in re 
cent years. 





PIG CROP ABOUT 80 PER CENT OF | 
LAST YEAR 
HE spring pig crop of the, United States ' 
about 80 per cent of what it was last year 
according to the released 
by the United States Department of Agricuk 
ture. The figures for pigs saved this spring @ 
compared with a year ago are 80.2 per cent for 
the United States as a whole, 82.9 per cent if 
the corn belt and 88.9 per cent in Iowa. 
Prospects for fall litters indicate somewhat 
fewer pigs in Iowa and the corn belt this fal 
the number of sows bred to farrow as compare 
with a year ago being given at 82.4 per cent for 
Iowa and 88.6 per cent in the corn belt. For : 
the United States as a whole the estimate 3 
94.1 per cent. 
The estimates are given in full in the follow 
ing table. The figures for the first three col 
umns are percentages of the totals for 1923: 


estimates recently 
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It is interesting to note that early this spring 
Wallaces’ Farmer predicted that the numbet 
of sows farrowing in the corn belt was about 
80 per cent of the number of last year. ~ The 
government estimate gives 79.7 per cent. At 
the same time we ventured the prediction that 
the pig crop would be about 85 per cent of the 
1923 erop. The government figure is practi 
ally 83 per cent. i 
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GIVE THE BOARD ITS ORDERS 
UITE frequently our bankers and econo- 
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mists tell us how fortunate the United 
States is to be on a gold standard. They em- 
phasize the stability which this gives to the 
business of the United States and contrast it 
with the failure of other nations to come up to 
the same mark. 

As we have said repeatedly, the United 
States has been able to maintain a more stable 
price level than other countries, but this com- 
parative stability has been attained only by dis- 
regarding the gold standard entirely. We have 
now in the country enough gold so that, if pre- 
war customs were followed, the price level 
would be twice as high as it is now. Our boast- 
ed stability, moreover, is only stable when com- 
pared to the fluctuation of the price levels of 
other countries. Any nation whose index of 
wholesale prices has varied from 100 in 1913 
to 221 in 1920 and back to 147 in 1921, is not 
able to say that it has achieved any great de- 
gree of stability in its handling of the money 
question. 

* J. M. Keynes, the famous English economist, 
in his new book, Monetary Reform, says: 

“The theory on which the Federal Reserve 
Board is supposed to govern its discount policy 
by reference to the influx and efflux of gold 
and the proportion of gold to liabilities is as 
dead as mutton. It perished and perished just- 
ly as soon as the Federal Reserve Board began 
to ignore its ratio and to accept gold without 
allowing it to exercise its full influence, merely 
because an expansion of credit and prices 
seemed at that moment undesirable. From 
that day gold was demonetized by almost the 
last country which still continued to do its lip- 
service. . . . For the past two years the United 
States has pretended to maintain a gold stand- 
ard. In fact it has established a dollar stand- 
ard, and instead of insuring that the value of 
the dollar shall conform to that of gold, it 
makes provision at great expense that the value 
of gold shall conform to that of a dollar. This 
is the way by which a rich country is able to 
combine new wisdom and old prejudice.’’ 

Mr. Keynes opposes vigorously deflation to 
a pre-war price level. He says: 

‘To restore the value of pre-war holdings by 
deflation means. enhancing at the same time 
the value of war and post-war holdings and 
therefore raising the total claims of the rentier 
(investing) class not only beyond what they 
are entitled to, but to an intolerable proportion 
of the total income of the community. Indeed, 
justice rightly weighed comes down on the 
other side. Much the greater proportion of the 
money contracts still outstanding were entered 
into when money was worth more nearly what 
it is worth now than what it was worth in 1913. 
Thus in order to do justice to the minority of 
ereditors a great injustice will be done to a 
great majority of debtors.’’ 

What it comes to is that the Federal Reserve 
Board is now and has been for several years 
definitely working to establish a price level 
that has no close relationship to the volume of 
gold in the country. The board is doing this 
without any instructions from the country or 
from congress as to what price level it should 
be aiming at. In 1920 the bodrd seemed to hold 
the view that deflation to a pre-war price level 
Was desirable. At the present time the board 
Seems willing to accept for the time being 2 
price level 50 per cent or so above pre-war. No 
one can tell, however, when the influence of 
the bond-holding class may be so exercised on 
the board that another deflation drive may be 
Started in an attempt to finish the work begun 
in the drive of 1920. 

Under the circumstances there is only one 
thing for the farmers and the wage earners of 
the country to do. The price level is not now 
being determined by the volume of gold. It is 
being determined instead by the actions of a 





government board which does not always Seem 
to consider the interests of all groups. A law 
should be put thru at once instructing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board td aim at a price level suffi- 
ciently above the pre-war so that the bulk of 
the outstanding debts ean be paid off in dol- 
lars of the same value as those in which these 
debts were contracted. This means definite 
instructions to the board to handle the redis- 
count rate so that the price level will be about 
70 per cent above the pre-war. Unless we do 
this, we shall simply be inviting a possible 
repetition of the disaster~of 1920. 





PORTRAIT OF A STATESMAN ° 


HE folks in the east and particularly in fi- 

nancial centers have. been pretty impa- 
tient at the last congress. We don’t know why. 
The last congress maintained a high tariff on 
manufactured goods; it prevented a modifica- 
tion of railroad laws; it secured a cut in the 
surtax on big incomes, and it beat the McNary- 
Haugen bill. If the farmers had carried out 
their program as successfully as this, we would 
be cheering our heads off. 

But the east has been in the saddle so firmly 
that it resents any bucking on the part of the 
hitherto patient steed. It grieves it that any- 
body should have voted for a McNary-Haugen 
bill; that anybody should have objected to a eut 
in the surtax on big incomes; and it hopes that 
the next congress will be a tame creature that 
will stand absolutely still when the east says 
‘“Whoa!’’ 

For a description of the sort of congressman 
the conservative east’ wants, note a recent eu- 
logy of Senator Bruce (democrat), of Mary- 
land, by the New York Commercial. The Com 
mercial says: 

‘‘Those paternalistic measures to take the 
money from the public treasury and pay it to 
those who demanded it—measures like the Nor- 
beck and MeNary-Haugen bill—met with his 
strong opposition, on the ground that it is no 
proper function of the governmen® to pay 
doles to those who, have suffered business re- 
verses due to their own acts.’’ 

‘‘Due to their own acts.’’ Let the west get 
the full savor of that phrase. The war admin- 
istration, which, incidentally, was controlled 
by Senator Bruce’s party, sent out its ‘‘ food 
will win the war’’ slogan and urged in the 
name of patriotism food production to the 
limit. It did the same thing, of course, with 
the munition makers and with contractors of 
all sorts; but with this difference: The con- 


tractors got cost plus arrangements, while the > 


farmers got fixed maximum prices, in some 
eases far below the market level. And after 
the war was over, munition makers and ship- 
yard owners who had gone ahead on govern- 
ment work were paid millions of dollars from 
the public treasury to cover losses due to the 
cancellation of their contracts. Nobody sug- 
gested paying the farmer’s losses due to the 
same sort of inereased production. All the ad- 
ministration did for him was to dump stores 
of army goods on the market in the attempt to 
break food prices and lower the cost of living. 

A little later the Federal Reserve Board, 
largely appointed and dominated by the party 
to which Senator Bruce belongs, started a de- 
flation campaign whieh knocked business and 
farming flat and profited nobody except the 
class that had put its war profits into bonds 
and mortgages. 
dling of war contracts, the public treasury and 
the public control of credit were used defi- 


-nitely in favor of the profiteer and the bond- 


holding groups and against the farmer. 

This is as it should be, according to the New 
York Commercial and Senator Bruce; but how 
does it look to the folks out west?. When the 
east comes to the west again for favors, when 
legislation on the tariff and the Federal Re- 
serve Board is up, does it have the nerve to 


In this ease, as in the han-' 


think there will be much of a welcome waiting 
for it? The west is good-natured and gener- 
ous, but nobody likes to be double-crossed re- 
peatedly. Moreover, folks who had -had that 
sort of treatment are not likely to be any too 
well pleased when double-crossing is extolled 
in eastern papers as one of the major virtues. 





CIRCUS DAYS 


{GHLY colored posters appear on barns 
and fences. Small boys spend hours study- 
ing the pictures of the elephants and the 
clowns. There is renewed activity on odd jobs 


_ around the farm. Gophers are hunted desper- 


ately; there’s a bounty on them. Toy banks 
are shaken hopefully; and small merchants, 
with the lust for admission money driving 
them, start a lemonade stand by the front gate 
and hopefully hail passing motorists. 

Fifty cents is the minimum amount a fellow 
has to have. To possess a dollar is to enjoy 
real luxury. It only costs a quarter, of course, 
for anyone under fourteen to get into the main 
tent; but.there is popcorn, peanuts and lemon- 
ade to be bought, and side shows to be taken 
in. A cireus certainly does make the nickels 
melt away. 

The anticipation of the circus, the examining 
of the posters, the argument as to how big the 
elephant really is, the frantie delving for 
dimes ;—perhaps this is really the best part of 
it. Yet let no one minimize the joy of the 
small boy when the circus actually does strike 
the town and he sees the parade and hears the 
enchanted music of the calliope. To see this, 
and to feel a dollar bill safe in the pocket for 
the necessities of the afternoon—this is the 
high point of human bliss. 

Sawdust, hard plank seats, the animal smell of 
the menagerie tent, synthetic lemonade, a tight- 
rope walker, some clowns, a trapeze artist—of 
such queer ingredients is human happiness 
made at the age of twelve and thereabouts. 
And all for fifty cents or a few nickels more. 
We pay more for it later on and get, perhaps, 
a great deal less. 





FIGHT THE WEEDS 


‘THE record of weeds is very black. They 
rob the crops of moisture and plant food, 
detract from the appearance of the farm, lower 
the yield and quality of the crops produced and 
sometimes poison farm animals. Department 
of Agriculture experts estimate that weeds are 
responsible for an annual loss amounting to 
more than $6 for every person in the United 
States. The tax exacted by weeds, however, is 
borne by the farmers of the country; so that 
every farmer loses at least $100 a year thru 
the growth of weeds. : 

A few heurs can be profitably spent in July 
in fighting the weeds, cleaning out the fence 
corners, mowing the roadsides and barn lots. 
Well-directed employment of the seythe and 
mower at this time will prevent many weeds 
from making seed and will prevent next year’s 
weed menace. 





FEED SHORTAGE NEXT WINTER 


RESENT prospects are that Towa’s corn 
erop this year will be the smallest since the 
soft corn year of 1915. It is time for Iowa 
farmers to begin to think how they are going 
to handle the situation. 

Some men may find it advisable to dispose 
of part of their livestock. Others may find it 
desirable to put up 4 silo. Soft corn may be 
preserved to better advantage in the silo than 
in any other way. [n some localities it may be 
possible to buy oats direct from the machine 
at a worth while price. 

The one thing which we wish to urge on our 
readers is that a feed shortage is in prespect 
and to lay their plans accordingly. 
















during late years. 





farmers who co-operate in buying and 

running a small threshing machine have 
become very popular in middle western states 
Letters received in Wal- 
laces’ Farmers’ contest for the best letters on 
“Speeding Up Threshing’’ indicate that a 
great deal of the threshing is now done in this 
manner. Oceasionally the ring will be larger 


OE farmers vb rings composed of six to ten 


and the machine used of a larger type, but the. . 


vast majority of the sentiment of farmers re- 
porting favors the small machine. Tt is pre- 
ferred because it can be run by a smaller crew, 
because the members of the ring can avoid long 
waits for the machine, and the expense in dol- 
lars and cents is no-more and is often less, 
while the expense in hours of labor is much 
less than under the old system where every man 
had to help every other man for miles around 
during threshing season. 


Threshing and Silo Filling Handled 


Up in the Madison Center community in 
Winnebago county, lowa, a group of farmers 
have organized a ring which handles both 
threshing and silo-filling operations for the 
members, and for outsiders when time permits. 
This ring of twelve members has now continued 
for seven years and E. E. Bonan, a member, 
writes in to say, ‘‘There is nothing like own- 
ing your own machine.’’ 

‘““We own a steam threshing outfit with 
which we do all the threshing for the twelve 
members. The engine is used to fill the silos 
for the six men who have them. Two cutters 
are used by the ring. We hold two meetings a 
year, one in advance of threshing to determine 
prices, and one afterwards for settling up. As 
a rule we charge 2 cents a bushel for oats and 
barley and 6 cents a bushel for wheat. For the 
use of the engine for silo-filling a charge of a 
dollar per hour is made. 

*“We charge for overtime according to the 


WHY THE THRESHING RING SUCCEEDS 


Farmers Give Reasons for Liking the Small Community Threshing Rings 


wages being paid. Last vear the charge was 30 
cents an hour. In two years of the seven we 
had a deficit. During the other five we have 
declared dividends averaging $37 per year for 
each member. We would not consider thresh- 
ing any other way.’’ 

‘‘I am a booster for the small machine,’ 
writes C. D. Saunders, of Lee county, Ilinois. 
‘*However, I believe that to do good work a 


sqynall machine must be rather carefully han- . 


dled. It should be run-at an even speed and 
the pitching should be carefully done so as to 
have an even flow of bundles going into the 
feeder at all times.” The small machine is us- 
ually run by a tractor which has less reserve 
power than the old steam engine, and conse- 


"quently, when the machine is fed too fast the 


speed is slowed up and dirty grain results.’’ 
Few Workers Needed With Small Outfit 


‘It takes only seven men and a boy to run 
our small threshing outfit,’’ states F. H. Rich- 
ards, of Sae county, Iowa. ‘‘The boy watches 
the grain wagon, while one man who hauls is 
away from the separator. I tend the outfit my- 
self and the other five men run bundle teams. 
We always leave two loads in the evening so 
we can start in the morning without delay.’’ 

‘*Last year our little ring was all threshed 
when the fall rains eame,’’ writes John T. Ber- 
genholt, of Adair county, Iowa. ‘‘ You can see 
what the small machine was worth to us. The 
straw could not have been better because 
it was not rained on from the time of cut- 
ting until threshing. The grain, of course, was 
clean and bright.’’ 

‘*We have a meeting just before threshing, 
says A. H. Schneider,-of Sioux county, Iowa, 
‘‘and give the members of our ring a chance 
to tell what kind of grain they have, whether 
they have new se@ding so that the shoeks have 
to be moyed and whether they have other rea- 
sons for Mireshing especially early. Then we 


7? 


pick out a route and under no consideration 
change it.’ 

J. R. Brewbaker, of Warren county, Towa) 
prefers the small machine because of the great 
savings of labor which it effects. Here is hi 
comparison between large and small outfits ag 
to labor needs and grain threshed per man: 7 

‘*These two machines were operated in the 
same community in 1923. The large outfit re 
quired twenty-six men, including fifteen bun- 
dle haulers, two spike pitchers, six fjeld pitche 
ers, three grain haulers. They threthed 1,208 
to 1,800 bushels of wheat per day, or an average 
of fifty-seven bushels per man? : 

‘‘The small machine required seven men, ine 
eluding six bundle haulers and one grain, 
hauler. ,These men threshed from four to six 
hundred ‘bushels of w heat per day, or seventys, 
one bushels per man. 


Method of Handling Grain Counts 


“‘Cutting and shocking the grain has much 
to do with the efficiency of threshing,’’ writes) 
Charles R. Clark, of Woodbury county, Iowa, 
‘‘We sometimes line up the threshing run be- 
fore seeding, so that those who are due to thresh? 
first can plant the earliest varieties of. oatg,) 
The first jobs to be threshed should be shocked 
in small shocks without caps. Six bundles 
properly set up are enough in such shocks. 
less the oats are cut very green they can be. 
threshed three or four days after cutting,’ 
weather permitting. Those who have_to wait! 
until fourth place on the run or longer should} 
make shocks of eight bundles with a cap. The 
better the shock the sooner it can be threshed? 
after a rain. 

‘‘The ladies will tell you whether or not’ 
small threshers are popular, ’ ”? says W. L. Pe 
ters, of Fayette county, Iowa. 
our small outfit, they say, ‘It isn’t any trick to’ 
cook for this crew. We never used to think wey 
could.get thru threshing so easily.’ ”’ 


SUCCESS WITH AN 80-ACRE DAIRY FARM 


Good Cows and Efficient Farm Organization Bring Big Returns 


RODUCING more than $4,000 worth of 
milk from eighty acres of land was the 
record made by Tarpleywick Farm, Dane 
county, Wisconsin, last year. Tarpleywick 
Farm was one of the farms that made ‘money 
last year and the reasons why it can show a 
profit are that it is well organized for dairying 
and is stocked with cows that are known to be 
producing enough milk and butterfat to yield 
a substantial profit above their maintenance. 
Tarpleywick Farm is owned by Dr. H. C. 
Taylor, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is operated by Rudolph Rudh, 
who is a partner with Dr. Taylor in the owner- 
ship of the herd of purebred and grade Brown 
Swiss cattle kept on the farm. The farm is op- 
erated on shares, landlord and tenant owning 
half of the herd and dairy equipment. The 
tenant furnishes the labor, horses and ma- 
chinery. 


Good Milk Production for Year 


Last year the sales of milk from the farm 
amounted to $4,256.60. The total milk pro- 
duced exceeded 170,000 pounds. The average 
price net per hundred pounds of milk was 
$2.49. The milk was sold to the distributer. 
Additional items in the farm income for the 
year were $215.47 from the sale of calves and 
$167.50 from the sale of hogs. Feed purchased 
for the cows during the entire year 1923 came 
to $594.06. Most of this expense was for oil 
meal, altho some oats and barley were bought. 
About $25 of feed was purchased for the hogs. 
Threshing and silo filling expense came. to 
$109.89. Mr.-Rudh operated the farm. without 
help, except in an occasional emergency, and 





the total paid out for labor during the year 
did not exceed $25. The balance sheet of the 
farm for 1923 shows, after deducting the ex- 
penses, a sum of more than $3,800 to cover in- 
terest, taxes and the labor income of the tenant. 


Cattle Used Submitted to Tests 


From fourteen to sixteen cows were milked 
thruout the year on Tarpleywick Farm. All of 
them were tested in the Verona Cow Testing 
Association and at the end of the year the Tar- 
pleywick herd ranked at the top of this assoeia- 
tion in which are a number of very good herds. 
The average production per cow in the Taylor- 
Rudh herd was 10,316 pounds of milk and 396 
pounds of fat. The income above feed cost av- 
eraged $161.98 per cow. Peggy, the best cow 
in the herd and adso in the association; made a 
yearly production of 13,547 pounds of milk and 
535 pounds of fat. Her return above feed cost 
came to $221.90. Another five-year-old cow 
did even better from the standpoint of income, 
returning $234.95 for the year. 


Good Cows Only Are Used 


It is plain that good cows are the basis of the 
success of Tarpleywick Farm. The herd was 
started at a reasonable cost with a few grade 
Brown Swiss heifers. Purebred Brown Swiss 
bulls have been consistently used and a few 
purebred heifers have been added. In 1923 the 
herd was valued at about $3,200. 

A three-year rotation is in force on the farm. 
There are three twenty-acre fields. Each year 
one of these is in corn, another is in oats and 
the third in clover. A six-acre alfalfa field 
provides hay for the winter feed, and the bal- 


ance of the farm is imblue grass pasture. The) 
corn and oats raised is marketed in the form off 
milk from the cows. Some barley is usually? 
purchased in the late summer following the 
threshing season, but nearly all of the grain’ 
feed needed is raised on the farm. Oil meal, 
of course, must be purchased, and occasionally 
some bran is fed. 
The farm has a silo which is annually filled’ 
As a rule silage is used to bridge over the late 
summer period when pastures are short. Mr.) 
Rudh finds that silage feeding at this time 
helps to prevent the seasonal slump in milk: 
production. If the silage does not hold out un- 
til that late in the season, the grain feed is in-’ 
creased somewhat and alfalfa hay added so that 
the cows are well cared for during the season; 


when it is most diffieult for them to produce. } 


Double Unit Milker Is Used 


One of the features of the equipment of the 
farm is a double unit milker. While a herd of! 
only average size is maintained, Mr. Rudh be-} 
lieves that the milker is a very profitable :n- 

vestment and would not attempt to run a dairy; 
farm without one. 

The suecess of Tarpleywick Farm has resul 
ed from a combination of good cows, a sail-en4 
riching rotation and efficient management.” 
This combination has made Tarpleywick Farm; 
a milk-producing establishment with about 
twice the volume of production that would be 
found on an ordinary farm of the same size. 
Common sense, the right kind of cows and the 
right crops are making a good living for this 
tenant as well as providing a good return for 
the landlord. 4 
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The Walden Farm Garden 


Making the Farm Home a Pleasant Place to Live 


By CHAS. D. KIRKPATRICK 

orchid. I like to know the best sorts 
by name, just as I know the difference 
between a Jonathan and a red Deli- 
cious apple. : 

The cool, dry weather (This was 
written before the big rains started.— 
Editor) has made the lawn easy to 
mow this spring. For the same reason 
the vegetable garden has been unus- 
ually clean. The strawberries, now at 
their best, are unexpectedly abundant. 
The bush fruits and grapes are in blos- 
som or budding. This spring an as- 
sortment of white, red and extra early 
grapes were added and a row of ever- 
bearing red raspberries. To the or- 
chard was added an-Elberta peach and 
a Russian apricot. 

The total outlay for seeds, plants 
and bulbs has averaged ten or fifteen 
dollars per year and the spray and fer- 
tilizer materials that much more. Ad- 
mittedly it takes time and a little 
money. But the enjoyment for the 
family is large—larger than a like in- 
vestment in gasoline. [I think it is 
good for the children to grow up on 


i a week an enforced vacation 
with a not. serious but “genuine 
round of the mumps has changed me 
from proprietor to a guest at Walden 
Farm. Being under strict orders to 
forget the corn plowing which is at 
Jlast in full swing, and the alfalfa 
which is almost ready to mow, and 
the new family of pigs which arrived 
last night, and being just naturally 
fired of the political dope which fills 
the papers—I prefer to think about the 
flowers and garden. 

The children have picked two large 
pouquets of yellow pansies and report 
that they only took the long stemmed 
ones. These plants have grown from 
some seed a friend gave them and the 
rich soil of an old hot bed seems to be 
producing all the flowers their hearts 
desire. Besides the pansies there are 
old-fashioned sweet williams and a 
couple vases of pink and red roses. 
The American Beauty is just coming 








How Did You Get Your Stand of Alfalfa? 


If you are one of the farmers whose neighbors stop when they pass 
your alfalfa field and wonder audibly how you got such a stand, we want 
you in our contest on “Successful Summer Seeding of Alfalfa.” Many of 
the good stands in the state have been secured by seeding in late July 
or August. We want alfalfa growers to tell us what their experience in 
this line has been, and what factors they think make for success of sum- 
mer alfalfa seeding. 

We want to_know what our readers think is the best time to seed: 
what preparation of the seed bed is considered adequate; what they think 
about the rate of seeding, liming, inoculation, source of seed, etc. Limit 
your letter to 500 words and mail to Alfalfa Contest- Editor, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The contest was originally due to close July 20, but we are going to 
give three more days, so that the folks who read this final announcement 
will have a chance to write up their experience and send it in. The 
prizes are $10 for first, $5 for second, $3 for third, $2 for fourth and $1 
for fifth prize. 
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into bloom by the side of the porch 
and in the garden the tea roses—a yel- 
low Sol d Or, a red General Jack, and 
a big dark Paul Neyron, all are full 
of buds. The children are delighted 
most with the baby rambler, it being 
understood” that little folks, like 
grown-ups, prize most their diminu- 
tive possessions. ; 

Before these roses were planted, the 
ground was prepared by spading in 
deeply several baskets of well rotted 
Manure and a little: sulphate of am- 
monia. or winter protection each 
plant has been covered with a box or 
small barrel. Damage from leaf-eat- 
ing insects is best prevented by dust- 
ing or spraying with arsenate of lead, 
same as for potato bugs. Plant lice 
which attack the tender young leaves 
are best destroyed by sulphate of nico- 
tine or black leaf 40, a teaspoon to 
a small pan of water into which the 
ends of the stems can be dipped. 


friendly terms with a garden and I am 
sure from my own experience that a 
farm home can be a pleasant as well 
as a busy place. 





Marking Pigs 

All men who breed registered hogs 
mark the pigs in each litter some way. 
I do this by the system of notching 
their ears. Perhaps I should not have 
marked them if they were not eligible 
to registry. Now I shall continue al- 
ways to mark each .-litter distinctly 
whether eligible to registry or intend- 
ed only for pork production. In every 
herd there are sows that are superior 
to the others as mothers. If i know 
the gilts from her litter they are the 
most desirable as future brood sows. 
The biggest use comes when the pigs 
are first turned together. If they be- 
gin robbing each other, I usually find 
that the robbers are often mostly from 
one litter of the older pigs. I also 
find that they rob one of the younger 
litters more severely than thé others. 
I use the ear marks to identify the 
pigs and shut up the robbers in a small 
pen with their own mother. If this is 
done promptly as soon as I know the 
pigs are robbing, they return to their 
original teat. Give the sow and litter 
that are shut up especially good care 
for a week or more, keeping them 
away from the rest of the pigs. This 
increases the milk flow of the sow. 
The pigs lose the robber habit and us- 
ually BOther no more. If they begin 
again, I repeat the treatment. 

I use ordinary spring harness punch 
for marking the pigs’ ears and cut as 
deep a notchekas possible with the 
punch,—J. J. Newlin. 


Other Flowers Are Attractive 


The wisteria vine at the corner of 
the back porch is coming into bloom 
with a fragrance that permeates the 
house. A few days ago its place was 
taken by the spirea bushes about the 
front porch and the lilies of the valley 
in their delicate way perfumed the 
dining room. A little later there will~ 
be tiger lilies by the armful and if the 
Season is favorable bushels of dahlia 
blooms. In a small block, especially 
the pet of the garden is the gladioli 
bed. Like dahlias which are a good 
background for them, gladioli bulbs 
must be kept dry and away from frost 
during the winter and given rich 
ground and plenty of moisture in sum- 
These bulbs multiply from year 
to year; tho only a few have been pur- 
chased, we had this spring about 300. 
They are rightly called the poor man’s 











His expenses too low! 


Wichita Falls salesman reports 
on Ford results from Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


SALESMAN employed by one of the big packing 
houses relates this experience: 

His Ford is equipped with a hub meter. After running 
31,130 miles, his employers asked why his maintenance 
expenses were so much less than those of any of their 
other salesmen in the territory. 

His reply was that he had never used anything but 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ to lubricate his Ford engine. In 
over 31,000 miles of running he had experienced no seri- 
ous trouble. 

Which should again remind the Ford owner that 
“‘Give me a quart of oil” can never assure such protec- 
tion or economy. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E” has behind it more lubricat- 
ing experience than any other lubricating oil offered to 
Ford owners. It is not a gasoline by-product, but a 
specialized lubricating oil. You will notice marked free- 
dom from carbon and overheating when you begin to 
use it. 

For the differential of your Ford car use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ““CC” or Mobilubricant as specified by the 
Chart of Recommendations. _ 

The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the correct grade for Fords. 
If you drive another make of car, send for our booklet, 
“‘Correct Lubrication.” 


for TOURING 


The new sealed 1-quart can is 
ideal while touring. Carry two 
or three under the seat. Now 
on sale in many states. Prices; 
35c or 3 for $1.00. 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine lubricant for the FORD- 
SON TRACTOR is Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
in summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in 
winter. The correct oil for all other tractors 
is specified in our chart. Ask for it at your 
dealer’s. 


for your 
HOME GARAGE 

The 5-gallon can or 15-, 30-, or 

55-gallon steel drum of Mobil- 

oil provides an ideal supply of 

lubricating oil. 


~*~ 
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Interest Is Eating Us Up 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to take the time to write to 
Wallaces’ Farmer to commend and en- 
courage the editors and managers for 
the stand they are taking on the mat- 
ter of farm economics in the last three 
or four years. I am greatly pleased 
to see the progress Wallaces’ Farmer 
has made during the last four or five 
years. 
farm journal in Iowa that is trying to 
get down to fundamental principles 
and enlighten its readers as to causes 
and remedies for the disastrous condi- 
tion that middle-west agriculture is in. 

There was a time not many years 
ago when I was*discouraged with Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, but I see now that they 
are “seeing the light.’’ Keep right on 
with the good work and you will win 
the approval of the enlightened people 
of the state and nation. 

I have been thinking lately that I 
would like to see accurate data given 
to the public as to the following forms 
of indebtedness in lowa. First, farm 
mortgage indebtedness on Iowa farms; 
second, county bonded indebtedness; 
consolidated schoo] bonded indebted- 
ness; drainage district indebtedness, 
and any other form of indebtedness 
that directly increases farm taxes. 
Then give us the data as to the actual 
number of acres of farm land in Iowa 
and the average indebtedness per acre 
of the various forms of indebtedness 
that the Iowa farm is paying interest 
and taxes for. 

The amount [I know is staggering; my 

guess, from what information I have, 
is that it will exceed $100 per acre. 
Figure 5 per cent on that indebtedness 
and it is easy to see what the farm- 
ers of lowa as a whole are up against 
with deflated prices and inflated dol- 
lars. 

What is the matter with our agricul- 
tural.college economists that we do 
not get more facts as to the matter of 
debts and securities? Have all the 
professors invested in bonds and mort- 
gages and now are afraid to look the 
matter up and give the facts to the 
people? 

If some one of them will come and 
take charge of my farm and give mea 
lead pencil I will undertake the job 
and give the people of Iowa the facts 
as’to where we are at, and where we 
are liable to find ourselves landed. In- 
terest is eating us up. Why not say 
so? Go on with the good work. I am 
with you. L. MIGHELL. 

Cherokee County, lowa. 





Wanted—A Profitable Crop 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Oh, gosh durn! What’s the use? 
We've cut down our wheat crop so 
we could eat it all ourselves. We've 
cut down our corn crop so the hogs 
could take care of it. We've cut down 
our oats, for Fords don’t eat oats— 
maybe you knew. So we have some 
surplus land, and some of the educated 
ones are trying to tell us to raise al- 
falfa, and it will make three, four or 


maybe five tons to the acre. Well, 
what for? Oh, yes, feed it to the 
cows. Uh-huh! I bought half a car- 


load of cows a year or more ago and I 
haven’t succeeded yet in paying off 
what I had to borrow when I sold 
them. Feed it to the hens, you say? 
I tried that also once—even cooked 
it and put sugar and cream on it, and 
they just sat there on the perch and 
said, “Nope, we don’t eat breakfast 
foods.” 

I hope some modern king's daughter 
can take time from her feet washing 
to look in the bulrushes once more, 
for surely a Moses is there. We're 
mighty anxious to be led out of this 


Wallaces’ Farmer is the only’ 











wilderness, but it can’t be done by 
showing us how to raise more to the 
acre, when there’s no market for what 
we raise already, but if there’s some- 
thing more that we can raise at a loss, 
why, show us how. Almost everything 
we've raised so far has put us in the 
hole because of over-production, and 
then for them to try to get us to take 
hold of alfalfa because it produces so 
much to the acre—it’s just about the 
limit. 

But the erop that has put us in the 
hole the worst is our crop of politi- 
cians. After we have gone to the 
treuble of raising them (and some of 
them raised on the bottle too), and 
darned their socks, and once in a 
while their numskulls, and let them 
go to school a day now and then after 
the corn was,.tribbed and the wood 
split, and some of them even went to 
college till the professor said, “I’m 
satisfied’—and then for us to send 
them to congress and to have them 
reduce the other fellow’s taxes and 
raise ours, I expect, when we find it 
out, and tell the labor unions, “Don’t 
worry, we won’t let in any more for- 
eigners than you want,” and then tell 
us to “Go back home and sit down. 
When we want you we'll call you”— 
by George! the sparks begin to jump 
off the end of my pencil, and set fire 
to my paper, and if the insurance com- 
pany should find it out, they would 
raise the rates. 

Oh, well; you hung up some time 
ago, so I’d just as well. 

F. A. BURTON. 

Wayne County, Iowa. 





Ring the Old Sows Alone 


Since I am operating the farm 
alone, I have found it necessary to de- 
vise a one-man hog-ringing crate. 

I took a hog crate and made a sort 
of a cow stanchion in one end as 














Pinning on the Decorations 


shown in the illustration. I used 2x4’s 
and bolts at the bottom. Two or three 
holes were bored so that different size 
hogs could be held. At the top three 
or four holes were bored in the cross 
board to allow for variation in the 
thickness of the hogs’ necks. 

If the hogs refuse to enter easily, 
set the hog trap with both ends open 
in the door of the shed a few days so 
that they must pass thru it when go- 
ing in and out of the shed. After they 
have passed thru a few days close the 
front end. Then drive in a hog and 
close the crate behind her. Open the 
stanchion and the sow will put her 
head thru. Shut the stanchion behind 
her ears, slip a bolt in the hole at 
the top and she is fast. I then proceed 
to set the rings. There is no strenu- 











ous holding and it takes but a short 
time to ring all the brood sows. Set 
the stanchion wider for the big herd 
boar or narrower for the shoats. 

J. J. NEWLIN. 





Sitting Still Won’t Help 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

During the war the government put 
a price on our farm produce, but on 
nothing else. The government made a 
profit of 150 million.’ Then when de- 
flation set in, the government sold, 
according to the Sioux City Tribune, 
83 million dollars’ worth of canned 
goods at 60 cents on the dollar, and at 
the same time, according to Wallaces’ 
Farmer, asked canneries for bids. 
What did they want with more, if they 
had a surplus already? 

Everybody’s motto seems to be: To 
h— will the farmer! We farmers 
could win our fight for justice by just 
sitting still, try our best to see how 
long we could live without going to 
town. If we took the motto: Don’t 
buy, don’t sell, we might show the city 
people just what the stonepiles they 
call cities look like if the never-end- 
ing stream of farm produce should 
stop until that farm relief bill is 
passed in both houses. Mr. Editor, 
what would happen then? Just let 
the people in’the city get it in their 
noodles that. the farmer means busi- 
ness, and food will disappear like snow 
in July, everybody fortifying as much 
as possible. Men and women (the riff- 
raff) by the hundreds of thousands 
will have great fun. They will steal 


like crows, pleading hunger as an 
excuse. . 
I am wondering if there are not 


some farmers in every township that 
would call a meeting and start things 
going. Don’t wait for the so-called 
leatters. They won't do anything ex- 
cept take your five spots. Don’t wait 
for anybody, but start; go it 100 per 
cent. 
HENRY DAMM. 
Lyon County, Iowa. 





Likes the Letter Contests 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

ft am very enthusiastic about your 
prize letter contests, as I consider it 
one of the most practical methods of 
getting farmers in general to take 
more interest in a practical and busi- 
ness-like management of the various 
lines of farm work. 

I have been expecting almost any 
time to see the announcement of a 
contest on taking care of blue grass 
pastures in the corn belt. I consider 
this a very practical subject, because 
my own observation has led me to be- 
lieve that a great annual loss is un- 
necessarily sustained by corn belt 
farmers on account of their abuse and 
neglect of blue grass pastures. 

In Iowa alone there are several mil- 
lion acres of land devoted to perma- 
nent pastures, the greater part of 
which is no doubt unsuitable to grain 
growing. Yet if all such land were 
properly cared for, the income there- 
from would compare quite favorably 
with that from some of our grain 
crops. 

I hope to see a contest on this sub- 
ject before the year is out. 

ROY E. WHITEHEAD. 

Guthrie County, Iowa. 


Mr. Whiteread /of- 
fers a splendid suggestion. We plan 
to have a contest for pasture discus- 
sions some time next winter, a few 
weeks before the diskjing and reseed- 
ing season in the spring. 


Editor’s Note: 


Approves Agricultural Colles 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just been reading the sugges 
tion made by William Hirth in yo 
last issue as to what farmers sho 


do. I want to endorse this plan 
there is no question but what some 
thing along this line must be done # 
we ever hope to accomplish anything 
worth while. Mr. Hirth’s plan is along 
the line-I suggested to the Secret 
of Agriculture along in the winter, 
which I sent you a copy, suggestin; 
that congress appropriate $200,000 per 
annum for five years to defray thee 
penses of a national agricultural a¢ 
visory council. I thought insomuch 
congress was crying about the farmer 
and professed so. loudly that they 
wanted to do something but did no 
know what,they did want to do, thaj 
perhaps they might allow us a couple 
of hundred thousands per year to de 
fray the expense of a council to see if 
something could not be worked ot 
I was very much in favor of the Me 
Nary-Haugen bill, but never belicveg 
it could be put over, as the east would 
not stand for anything like that and 
the southern states were sitting too 
pretty on cotton to be interested in it, 
CHAS. E. COLLINS, 
Cheyenne County, Colo. * 





Re-Forming the Battle Lines 
(Continued from page 3) 
fifteen takes hold in the meanwhile, ag 
well as on what action congress takeg 

between now and next February. 

Of course it would be unfortunate to 
get farmers to looking at all times te 
ward the government for favors. John 
R. Mitchell, of St. Paul, however, who 
formerly was on the Federal Reserve 
Board, seems to have. sized this up 
right when he says that the corn, hog 


and wheat farmer was legislated inte 


his present position and that the thing 
for him to do is to legislate himsel 
out by some bill of the general type 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. : 

My old friend and teacher, the eco, 
omist Hibbard, from Wisconsin, wag 
present at one of the meetings an 
took considerable delight in calling #& 
my attention passages in some of th 
speeches which he regarded as ec 
nomically unsound. There were only 
two or three extreme radicals present 
and their sole effort was to try to co® 
vince the farmers that they had moré 
to gain by ruining the railroads tha® 
by raising the price of farm products 

Millard Myers and one of the Rose® 
baums were on hand to talk quietly 
to some of the delegates, especial} 
the representatives of the wheat ass0 
ciations, about the advantages of the 
$20,000,000-sale of elevator propertié 
in which Rosenbaum, Armour, et @ 
are interested. 

So much for the academic, lunati 
and mercenary fringes of the confer 
ence. The rank and file of the del 
gates were sincere, earnest men wh# 
believed first and foremost in the wé 
fare of the organizations which they 
represented but who nevertheless 
were willing to go a step further 
ward the temporary formation of | 
nation-wide Council of Agriculture ? 
promote the idea of agriculture beint 
on the same basis as labor and indt 
try. The National Council of AgricuF 
ture has now been definitely forme 
and the fault will rest with the met 
bers of the Farm Bureau, Farmers 
Union, etc., if they do not keep thei 
leaders stirred up to get some 
action in the next congress lookilé 
toward agricultural equality. The nez 
definite action is to be expected*so 
time early in August, when the exect 
tive committee meets in Chicago. 
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Farm Organization Activities 





Farmers’ Union Commission 


ollege The board of directors of the Ne- 
. praska Farmers’ Union, which con- 
SUgges@E trols the Farmers’ Union Commission 












in you firms at Omaha, St. Joe and Sioux 
. show City, adopted the following resolutions 
plan at a recent meeting: 
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“Resolved, that it is the sentiment 
of this meeting that our livestock com- 
mission this year pay dividends only 
to members of state-wide organiza- 
tions that have signed the contract 
drawn up in accordance with the res- 
olutions adopted by the state con- 
yention in January.” 

The January plan was to turn the 
commission house at St. Joseph over 
to a joint board made up of represent- 







farmer atives of the Nebraska Farmers’ Un- 
os they jon, the Missouri Farm Clubs, the Iowa 
Hid not Farmers’ Union, the Kansas Farmers’ 
lo, that Union and the Farm Bureau. The 
couq Omaha firm was to be turned over to 
to de the representatives of the Iowa Farm- 
> see 1 ors’ Union, the Nelraska Farmers’ 
ed ont, Union and the Farm Bureau. The 
he Me Sioux City firm was to be turned over 
elicvel Ml to representatives of the Nebraska 
Would@] varmers’ Union, the South Dakota 
at and@ Farmers’ Union, the Jowa Farmers’ 
ne tOO@® Union and the Farm Bureau. 

al The state organizations of the 


Farmers’ Union and the Farm Clubs 
of Missouri have appointed their rep- 
: resentatives on these boards. The 
nes Farm Bureau has not done so. The 
new ruling seems to make it impos- 
sible for Farm Bureau shippers to 


Lile, ag Farmers’ Union firms to get patronage 
} takeg refunds. 

y. This ruling was made necessary by 
ate to the decision of the packers and stock- 
nes toe yards administration to the effect that 





. John only farmers who are members of an 







r, who organization represented in the con- 
eserve trol of the commission firms are ac- 
his up tual bona fide members and therefore 
n, hog entitled to a refund. This ruling hits 








d inte also the patrons of farmers’ elevators 
» thing which buy stock outright and ship it. 
im self An attempt is being made by the 

i Farmers’ Union to persuade’ these 


1 typed 





farmers’ elevators to adopt the ship- 
ping association method. 
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Co-operative Buying 
A subscriber writes that he and his 
neighbors want to cut down expenses 
in buying supplies, and wants to know 
how to go about creating a codperative 
organization for the purpose. 













ducts The simplest way, of course, is for 
Roselk the originator of the movement to go 
yuietly around among its neighbors and get 
aciallyMan them to put down their orders for a 





few staple commodities. Then with 
this order list he can go to the local 
merchants and ask what prices they 
will make him on the lot. This in- 
sures the merchant getting cash, and 
Saves him the trouble of handling the 
Stuff in small lots: A number of farm 
groups thruout the corn belt have 
tried this plan and find that it results 
in a considerable saving. 

If there is a farmers’ coéperative el- 
evator in the town, as a rule the mana- 
ser is willing to handle such staple 

of Supplies as flour, feed, salt, etc., as a 
wre Side line, and he can ordinarily get 
being prices somewhat lower than the aver- 
indw age retailer. The survey made by the 
rrict lowa Agricultural College two years 
ormed ago shows that farmers’ elevators in 
mei lowa that year handled approximately 
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-mertt twenty million dollars’ worth of sup- 
theif plies in addition to the grain business. 
real If there is no farmers’ elevator or 
oki other codperative organizations that 
can handle the purchase of supplies, 
fier and if the local merchants refuse to 





cooperate, then the usual plan is to 
order, if possible, a carload of what- 
ever staple is desired. A sight draft 


xece 
0. 3 













o 
accompanies the carload, and as a rule 
the local banker is willing to carry 
this over the time that the car is be- 
ing unloaded. The manager of the 
pool can receive payment at the car 
door and clean up the cost of the car 
in a short time. 

In dealing in less than carldad lots, 
we are informed by the Farmers’ Un- 


ion of Nebraska, which has stimulated ~ 


buying societies on a considerable 
scale, that in many cases it is custom- 
ary for’ each farmer in the group to 
chip in a few*dollars to form a work- 
ing fund, so that the manager can 
keep a succession of small lots com- 
ing into the station and pay cash for 
each load. 

If farmers want to go into the buy- 
ing business on a bigger scale, then 
a store with perhaps a warehouse at- 
tached must be opened. This is a 
good deal more hazardous affair than 
the other methods and requires a great 
deal more capital, of course. The us- 
ual Rochedale form of organization 
seems to be most popular, with a one- 
man, one-vote provision, a limited div- 
idend on stock and patronage divi- 
dends. 





Minnesota Butter Certified 


The new “Land o’ Lakes” brand of 
butter put out by the Minnesota co- 
operative creameries will be -govern- 
ment inspected at the shipping point, 
and. must grade 93 or 94. The govern- 
ment inspection guarantee will be 
stamped on all the association butter, 
both tub and print. The Minnesota as- 
sociation is the first organization of 
the kind to try this plan, and the of- 
ficers of the company believe that it 
will do more to standardize their prod- 
uct and put them on a footing with 
private operators than any other step 
that has been taken. 





Palo Alto County Picnic 


Three thousand folks turned out to 
attend the annual picnic of the Palo 
Alto- county, lowa, Farm Bureau at 
Emmetsburg recently. A baseball game 
between teams from the east and west 
sides of the county was the sports fea- 
ture of the day. The east side won 


with a score of four to three. Hon. L. 
J. Dickinson, congressman from the 
Tenth district, was the principal 


speaker, 





Oklahoma Wheat Growers Ready 
to Handle 1924 Crops 


The Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation has completed arrangements 
for the handling thru that organization 
of the 1924 wheat crop, John Manley, 
secretary, has announced. It is esti- 
mated 10,000,000 bushels will be han- 
dled this year. This is approximately 
one-third. of the state’s average pro- 
duction. 





Canadian Wheat Pool 


Eighty thousand wheat growers in 
Canada have agreed to pool their 
wheat during the next five years, and 
to sell it in the manner followed by 
the state-wide wheat association of the 
United States. The pool is strong in 
Saskatchewan, and has also made con- 
siderable progress in Alberta and Man- 
itoba. 





Indiana Wheat Growers 


The Indiana wheat pool has been or- 
ganized with 6,900 contracts signed up. 
These contracts represent approxi- 
mately six and one-half million bysh- 
els of wheat. The president of the 
Indiana association is J. H. Gualtney, 
of Poseyville. 


Your Fordson 
Needs a ‘*40”| 


No other plow for the Fordson 
has the great draft-reducing com- 
bination of rolling landside and 
self-adjusting hitch. 

You know that it is much easier 
to roll weight than to dragit. -All 
weight of the John Deere “40” is 
rolled; rear weight rolls on the roll- 
ing landside just as front weight 
rolls on the front wheels. There 
is no dragging friction—no handi- 
cap to the lightest possible plow 
draft. 

The hitch adjusts itself to the 
correct line of draft at all depths— 
bottoms always run true and level, 
doing good work and pulling light 
all the time. 

And besides exceptionally light 
draft, you get these advantages 
with the “40”— 





JOHN: 


You will appreciate the reasons 

why, the first time you see the 

—**40”? at work, and appreciate them 
more every day you use it. 


Pulls lighter. because all 
weight rolls and hitch 
adjusts itself 


SEE THE “40” on display in your town. Ask for a demonstration. Write 
us for your free copy of the ‘'40” folder for Fordson owners. Address John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Folder FE-445 


= DEERE 









—genuine John /Deere bottoms 
famous everywhere for good 
seed-bed-making, scouring and 
long wear. There is a type for 
every soil. 


—genuine John Deere quick de- 
tachableshares;unusually strong 
and close-fitting. Loosen one 
nut to remove share; tighten the 
same nut and share is on tight. 


—beams of special hard and tough 
John Deere steel, guaranteed 
not to bend or break. 


—hot-riveted frame connections 
—no give anywhere. 


—simple, positive power lift; un- 
usually high lift for clearance 
when turning. 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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I merely refill crank- 
case every 500 miles” 


“My motor now works much smoother 
and I have had fewer repairs to pay for, 


Int 


since I started buying lubricating oil by the 
drum and using only Cities Service Oil. I 
used to think it was economy to run ona 
crankcase filling of oil just as long as it 


seemed to hold up, but I change oil now ev- 
ery 500 miles --- regularly--- and it pays! I 


run no risk of having insufficient or im- 
proper lubrication at any time. 
is always safe from friction.” 


My motor 
Get the prop- 


er grade of Cities Service Oil now --- for 
your automobile, truck or tractor. Sold by 
Cities Service trucks, dealers and service 


stations. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Hay is a short crop most everywhere. 

The condition of corn in the North- 

west is reported to be the worst in 

ears. In much of the Corn Belt, 

it is the poorest since 1903. This 
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salt. Ina 
few weeks 


_ mn farmer who neglects to salt his stock regularly” 


is cheating them and endangering his own profits. Salt 

is necessary and progressive farmers are now having best re- 
sults by salting all stock regularly. 
of salt is with fodder, and feeding authorities say that salt should either be fed 
regularly or placed where it is available at all times. 


test, cows deprived of salt fora 


, lost their vigor 


finally r 





again suppl 
average cow 
milk 


and heavy 
salt ration 


lied, recovery was ~es. 
one ounce of 8: 
producers need a 


and a comp 
When salt was 


it per day 
larger 


Salt adds to the 
Beef Cattie. palatabilit: of fod- 


der and abundant and regular s 
steers has been found to 
In most onan, steers 


be very 
require 


ting of 
table. 


most one 


ounce per day. - 

Horses and Mules. Foi 
salt and are known to have traveled miles 
to get this valuable element. The average 
borse uires at least two ounces per day 


farmers f. 


and there is a Barton 


it to their stock and buy it y 
by name; for it has proved itself worthy of the s 8 t 
ton's.”” Start today to feed Triple ‘‘B’* Salt regularly to your stock. , 


See the Barton Salt Dealer—%*1'on S=!t products enjoy wide 


Salt dealer in almost every town. 
and buy some Triple “‘B”’ Salt the next time you are in town. 


dealer in your town, 


Free 32- 
F. PRO) 
contains 82 pages and covers many 


201 American Bidg. 


Salt, 


ing. 


summer months when at hard 


work, harous 
Feed 


require extra salt. 


Barton's Triple 
Barton's Triple “‘B”’ Fine Salt is clean, fine, and pure, and stock thrive on it. Thousands of 
ear in and year out. They ask for it 

ey Because Bar- 


ite us. 


e@ Edition Ask our dealer for a Free copy of the Summer 
BOOK Edition Barton’s Farm Profit Book. The book 
Important Sammer Farm Activities. 


THE BARTON SALT COMPANY 


**The Salt Cellar of A merica’’ 
Barton's Triple “B" Extra Dry Salt—in 25 and 50-lb. sacks—is our All-Purpose Farm 
It ie suitable for cooking, for-table use, butter-making, pickling or sauerkraut 
Buy a bag next time you are in town, 


One of the oldest known uses 


Sheep. perialeriy to nee caltand 
so fond of it that they will eat down 
Av where salt has bee 


ere 
rough vegetation n scat- 
tered. A feeding experiment showed that 
sheep fed one-half ounce of salt per day 
showed the best gain. 
Ewes in the spring time, need abundant 
salt and an experiment showed that without 
salt they were acrtouny _bendissgpes and 
made a poor showing. ring the sucking 
period, salt is especially necessary. 
Swin Brood sows need abundant 
ee salting. Pigs also need salt 
as it is an el t in the dev t 
bone and frame. Swine require less salt 
than other animals, but mer should be - 
lied regularly. Salt should be mixed w 
their ration or supplied in a self-feeder or 
srongh If swine are not supplied regular- 
ly re is the danger of their overeating 
when salt is again supplied. 


“B Salt 
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Hutchinson, Kansas 
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Government, 


Jowa ‘Municipal 
County— School— City— Drainage 


We offer reliable investment service 
to Wallaces’ Readers, 


RINGHEIM & CO. 


702 Iowa Nat’! Bank Bidg. 


Federal L 


Des Moines, lowa 


and Bank, 


















Wheat Prices Up 


as soon as elevators are empty. 


Hold yeur grain. 


Midwest Steel Grain Bin 
protects your cash yw a fire, 





CORN: 


cutsand on bar- 
HARVESTER coteand pileson 


Gombault's Caustic 
a is b pan Man 
Pen e and gquickin 
its results. Super 
sedes firing and cau- 
tery. Unequalled for 
most horse ailments, 
Doesn't scar or dis- 
color the hair. Direc- 
tions with every 
bottle. 
$1.50 per bottle et 
druggists or direct 
upon ae of price. 
or uman use, 
too. fer Lawrencee 
Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 





and shocks equal Corn 
$25 with 


in every state. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates: The 


certificates are isswed only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign fall name and give certificate number. 








Beware of Civil Service 
“Schools” 


Many Service Bureau members. ask 
us questions relative to the so-called 
civil service schools which offer cor- 
respondence courses. In order to an- 
swer these inquiries we reprint a warn- 
ing sent out by the United States Civil 
Service Commission and the Assoeiat- 
ed Advertising Clubs of America. 

If you contemplate such a course, 
read the following statements and pre- 
vent a disappointment and a financial 
loss. 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission and the national vigilance 
committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World have issued a 
joint warning against misleading ad- 
vertising of many so-called civil-serv- 
ice coaching schools. The following 
points are emphasized: 

1. No “school” of this kind has any 
connection whatever with the Civil 
Service Commission or with any other 
branch of the government. 

2. No school can give advance in- 
formation regarding examination ques- 
tions. 

3. No school can furnish civil-serv- 
ice information of value which can not 
be obtained without cost from the 
Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton or its representative at the post- 
office or customhouse in any of ap- 
proximately 3,500 cities. 

4. No school can “guarantee” ap- 
pointment in the classified civil serv- 
ice. Appointment can be secured only 
thru open competitive examination un- 
der the civil-service rules. No school 
can cause a competitor to be certified 
for appointment out of the regular or- 
der, as determined by his examination 
rating. 

The Civil Service Commission states 
that large numbers of applications for 
examination received at its office indi- 
cate that many civil-service 
accept as clients and take money from 
practically illiterate persons who could 
not possibly pass any kind of examina- 
tion. 

E. I. McKinley, deputy labor com- 
missioner of Arkansas, recently has 
investigated correspondence schools 
of this class and authorizes the state- 
ment that he has concluded that the 
majority of them come as near being 
“fakes” as the postal laws permit. The 
“schools” that Mr. McKinley condemns 
are the ones that offer to qualify per- 
sons for civil-service positions or make 
a. professional man of a laborer in a 
few weeks. Mr. McKinley says that 
schools which prepare for civil-service 
examinations rank second to “detect- 
ive schools” in number, 


Indict Chicago Wholesale Seed 
Company Officials 


During the past two years Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau has warned its 
members to let the World Seed Com- 
pany and the Chicago Wholesale Seed 
Company, both of Chicago, alone. 

We found, on investigation of com- 
plaints, that these companies were 
unreliable and failed to settle satis- 
factorily complaints filed with them. 

At the same time the matter was 
reported to the Chicago postal author- 
ities with the result that a recent ses- 
sion of the federal grand jury in Chi- 
cago indicted the officers, E. L. Rosen- 
berg, Geo. W. Sprague and J. C. Law- 
rence, for using the mails to defraud. 

It was disclosed in the indictment 
that these men had operated under va- 
rious names during the past five years 
among which were the two above men- 
tioned companies as well as the Great 
Lakes Seed Company and the Milwau- 
kee Seed Company. 

It was a common comphint that 


schools ~ 


these men would get agents to wor 
for them on a commission basis, soljg 
iting seed business, and then wo 
fail to settle the commissions wit 
agents. Also parties who paid fo 
seeds in advance would fail to gaff 
seeds. Sometimes the seeds would } 
delivered but they invariably were of 
an inferior grade. 

At present the men are out on baj 
and will be tried at the fall term of 
court. ‘ 


Discuss Hail Insurance 
Business 


A meeting of representatives of all 
the Iowa Mutual Hail Insurance 
sociations was held in Des Moines re 
cently to discuss the problems ot the: 
associations and to see what could § 
done to give farmers better insurance 
service and at the same time keep the 
costs of operation down to a minimum 

The meeting wes called by Insuraneg) 
Commissioner W. R. C. Kendrick, who 
informed the hail men that he wanted 
to be in position to serve them to the 
best advantage and at the same time 
see what could be done to minimiz 
the number of complaints the depa 
ment has received relative to the bus 
ness. 4 

It was brought out at the hearing 
that the hail busines is a vital factor! 
in Iowa to farmers and without it ag 
riculture would suffer. : 

While no official action was taken, 
Commissioner Kendrick asked the 
men present to send him any sugges: 
tions they might have to offer to help 
put the business on a better plane 
Any farmers who have suggestions” 
should send them to the Insurance De’ 
partment, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Certifies Chickens to Sell Pills 


The attention of the Service Bureat’ 
has been called to a man who is tour | 
ing the western part of Iowa selling’ 
poultry remedies. In order to get thé 
farmers to buy his pills the agent tells 
the people that all flocks have to be 
certified by September 1 and that 
poultry must all be. disease free by? 
that time. The remedies he has t 
sell of course are all that are needed’ 
to make the flock ready and as soon: 
as a customer buys a quantity of the’ 
remedies this man “certifies” thé 
flock. He agrees to send a certificaté. 
later on, which of course will keep 
state inspectors away from the flocks 
when they come around, : 

This is all bunk. No state inspect 
ors will be around on that score. This 
is a plan to sell folks a remedy for 
their flocks by scaring them. This 
certification game has been - worked: 
before and it is meaningless as far as 
these peddlers are concerned. 

If these agents call on you, call the 
dog. 


What is “Knee-High” Corn? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please settle an argument 
‘as to how to measure the height of 
growing corn? There is a-saying that 
if corn is ‘knee high’ by the Fourth of 
July, prospects for the corn crop arTé 
good. Does ‘knee high’ refer to the 
height of a hill of corn as it stand® 
naturally, or does it mean the heigh 
which can be measured by holding oné 
of the leaves vertically in the air?” 





The height of corn is determined by] 


measuring the hill.as it stands in the 
field, without being touched. Thé 
height would be taken from the ground 
to the high point in the bend of the 
leaf as it stands naturally. We be 
lieve that practically all farmers re 
fer to this. measurement when they 





speak of “knee-high” corn. 
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THE CHAMPLAIN PANTHER 


By Leon W. Dean 


HAVE this story on the authority 
I of the Macons. The Macons live 
in a big white farmhouse at the head 
of a great bay on the eastern shore of 
Lake Champlain. The farm, with its 
gabled house and capacious red barns 
a conspicuous land-mark for miles, is 
one of the best anywhere around. 
Cleared from the forest over a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago by the first 
of the Macon line, it has been in the 
family name ever since, progressing 
with the times. Its cattle and its 
crops take prizes at the fairs, and 
command the highest prices on the 
market. 

As thorobred as their stock have 
been their men and women. It was 
George, the youngest member of the 
family at present, brought up on the 
folk-lore of the house, inspired with 
its high ideals, who was responsible 
for the story. It concerned his great- 
grandfather, Alexander Macon, when 
he was a boy, and he begged his fath- 
er to tell it. His father demurred, 
but I put in a word of my own. 

“Yes,” I urged, “let’s have it.” 

It was in a winter so far back that 
I will not mention it for fear of dis- 
couraging you at once witk what you 
might judge ancient history. But noth- 
ing is ancient history in the family 
of the Macons. The deeds of their 
forebears, kept fresh in memory, seem 
as intimate a part of their lives as 
their own. What is a decade or a cen- 
tury when your people have always 
lived upon the soil where you your- 
self dwell, leaving everywhere about, 
in relics and story, the marks of their 
passing? 

“This house,” Mr. Macon began, 
“was then only a log house.” 

But even as a log house it had been 
big and prosperous looking, for I have 
seen a painting of it, outdoing its 
neighbors, evidencing its family’s 
standing. Some of its walls have been 
boarded over and are incorporated in 
the walls of the house in which I was 
sitting at the time of the story. The 
thought of it helped to drift ' 


at the time of which my friend spoke 
it was not used as an attraction. It 
was used to keep out the cold of the 
snowy winds that swept in off the 
lake, and one similar in the kitchen 
was used to cook with. 

“Wild beasts still lingered 
mountains.” 

That year there had been a good 
many depredations among the farm- 
ers. Tracks were left, and it was not 
difficult to tell what made them. Pan- 
thers were no longer numerous, but 
there were plenty of men still alive 
who had seen their trail. The tracks 
were proclaimed as panther tracks, 
and big ones. But for a long while it 
could not be discovered Where the an- 
imal came from that made them. 

It was the struggling farms along 
the lake that suffered most severely. 
The raiding beast took everything it 
could get to. Chickens, pigs and 
calves fell before its marauding. And 
in those days, when livestock was 
numbered by a few heads and crops 
were scanty, their loss was a serious 
matter. Only one er two calves might 
be raised of a winter, and the pig in 
the pen was depended on to supply 
the family with fresh meat. The Ma- 
cons suffered with the others, but 
could better afford it than most, and 
helped out more than one neighbor 
who awoke in the morning to find his 
commissary department most sadly de- 
pleted. 

A few there were who would take 
up the: tangled trail that was left 
about the buildings, and follow it into 
the wogds, but the days were too 
short to pursue it to its end, and the 
tawny invader always escaped. One 
thing came to be noticed, however. 
The tracks alway§ led to the lake and 
out upon the snowy ice. This it was 
that finally led people to believe that 
he came from across the lake in the 
Adirondacks. 


in the 


Emerging from his retreat among 
those all but uninhabited fastnesses, 
where the severity of the weather 
made hunting uncertain, he would 
cross the necessary mile or two of 
frozen water, and seek his prey where 
he knew he could find it, retreating 
whence he came. Traps of the crude 


order of the times could not catch. 


him any more than guns. 

With the advance of the winter 
bringing continued immunity and ever- 
increasing privation among the crea- 
tures of the wild, his inroads becime 
even more bold. While he never actu- 
ally attacked people, it was reported 
once or twice that he was seen, and 
no one could tell when he might at- 
tack. To glimpse his long form slink- 
ing thru the bushes ¥ dark, sinister 
shadow among the darker shadows of 
early morning or twilight, was not 
conducive to the countryside’s peace 
of mind. 

It was at this stage that a hunting 
party was organized. The way of it 
was that the next man to be visited 
should hurry to the nearest signal 
station, of which several were ap- 
pointed, and there, firing the brush 
that had been collected for the pur- 
pose, give the alarm. Some of these 
signal stations dated bzck to Indian 
days. All within sight of the fire were 
to gather and join the chase. The 
wait was not a long one. Mr. Macon’s 
eyes roved to an old flint-lock musket 
above the fireplace as he spoke. 

“Sam Pollock was the man.” 

This Sam Pollock, who lived off 
down by the mouth of Otter creek, 
where there was good land, had a farm 
that he had just bought, paying a lit- 
tle down and the rest on terms. Every- 
thing was going along well enough 
when one day he cut his foot in the 
woods. It was then, as he began to 
fear that he could not make his next 
payment, that he learned what kind 


of a man it was with whom he had te 
deal. 

There were hard creditors in those 
days just as there are now. This one 
threatened him with foreclosure if he 
did not come across with the money 
when it was due. To make matters 
worse, the panther seemed to have 
picked him out as a favorite victim for 
his persecutions. Several times he had 
besieged the place, and each time he 
left it the poorer. It was a little flock 
of some half dozen sheep that he now 
got after. These sheep, of which their 
owner had taken a lot of care, were 
one of his last resources. 

He had a rough board barn, but it 
was small, and demanded by the rest 
of his stock. The sheep he had put 
into an old log shed, closing it up as 
tightly as he could. But this was none 
too tightly. The roof was low, and 
snow sifted thru the rotting chunks of 
the logs. In spite of reinforcement, 
the doors and glassless windows were 
inclined to be weak. The big cat’s ap- 
proach was as silent as ever, but thea 
sheep were quick to take warning. 

For some reason, he had always be- 
fore passed them by, perhaps as too 
hard to get; but tonight, as the man, 
hearing them bleat, got from bed, he 
saw the panther scratching at the 
roof. The sheep were not only bieat- 
ing, but bleating as tho absolute 
panic-stricken, and there could -be lit 
tle doubt but that, given time, the 
animal would be at them. 

The man had no moments to lose. 
He got his gun and fired from the 
window, but the light was not good 
and the range was long. At the re 
port he saw the outspread body of the 
cat against the snow as it leaped te 
the ground, and evidentiy he had 
missed. There was no opportunity for 
another shot. Once he saw it turn and 
bite at its flank, as if hurt, but that 
was all. 

The best he could do was to hurry 
to the beacon. That he did in spite 
of his lame foot. The station was on 

a bluff overlooking the lake. 





me back across the years, 
and put me in the spirit of 
the times recounted. 

“The winter was a bad 
one,” explained Mr. Macon, 

And some of those old 
winters were bad. With so 
much land still in a wilder- 
hess state, the snow fell 
deep and stayed long. And 
there were not the means of 
resisting it that there are 
now. People raised from 
ground that a few years be- 
fore had been nothing but 
great growing trees, nearly 
all they had to eat. As for 
tire, which modern invention 
has harnessed and put at 
the disposal of the merest 
tyro, to warm and feed him, 
Mr. Macon pointed to a 
huge old fireplace. 

“That was all they had,” 
he observed. 

Often had I marvelled at 
that fireplace, with its huge 
maw, capable of taking an 
almost full sized log, and 
wondered why other old 
homes always persisted in 


























Thru the snow and the 
night he went, not knowing 
but what he might blunder 
on the -big cat itself, and 
made such good time that 
within half an hour the 
mammoth torch was ablaze. 
But his foot was so swollen 
by this time, and pained him 
so much from his exertions, 
that he could hardly get 
home again. One of those 
who was roused by the light 
in the sky was the father of 
Alexander. Promptly he had 
answered the summons. Mr. 


Macon paused reminis- 
cently. 
“I remember how my 


grandfather as an old man 
used to tell how he hated to 
be left at home.” 

“It was the boy’s lot to 
stay and look after the farm 
while the men foiks sped 
away. There was his fath- 
er, and one or two of the 
neighbors who had dropped 
in on passing. It- was five 
or six miles to the mouth of 
the creek, and Sam Pollock, 





boarding up one of their 
Principal attractions. But 


The charge was ready none toe soon. As the boy fired the panther sprang. 


pretty well done up, was just 
(Concluded on page 4) 
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The July Message 


As Iam writing this message to you 
boys and girls I am looking out on 
Lake Okoboji from the north end of 
Hayward’s Bay. It is a_ beautiful 
sight. The water of the lake is a deep 
clear blue and the whitecaps as you 
look across the lake make it a won- 
derful picture. There is a fast launch 
going across the lake, its bow standing 
high with white foam on the side as 
it cuts thru the water. ‘Some of these 
boats have a speed of thirty-five miles 
an hour. There is a sail boat down 
the bay, the stiff wind sending it glid- 
ing thru the water like a phantom, tip- 
ping now and then to the gusts of the 
breeze. 

The steamboat which plies the lake 
chugs its way in and out of the bays, 
picking up passengers on signal. It is 
a double deck boat called the Queen. 
I can remember back years ago when 
I had my first ride on the Queen and 
at that time it was at Spirit Lake, 
which is just seven miles northeast of 
Lake Okoboji, East Okoboji Lake con- 
necting the two, only a neck of land 
separating the lakes. The Queen is 
heading straight for the dock and I can 
see the passengers enjoying the top 
deck. It is a staunch old boat and 
many thousands of people have en- 
joyed its trips. 

Lake Okoboji is a wonderful lake. 
Its irregular shores, high banks with 
beautiful natural timber, its clear wa- 
ter, the occasional sandy beaches, 
make it one of the most beautiful lakes 
in the world and- all Iowa should be 
proud of it. The water is never mud- 
dy—you can count your toes in five 
feet of water at any time. It is fed 
by springs. No stream runs into it 
and it never loses its clearness. It is 
a very deep lake, near 150 feet in some 
Places and fifty to seventy-five in 
many places. 

There are lots of good fish in the 
lake but they are hard to catch—pike, 
bass, pickerel croppies and perch. The 
latter are easy but you have to work 
for the others. When you get a big 
one, however, there is a real thrill, and 
occasionally you do. 

I hope all you boys and girls who 
have never seen Lake Okoboji and 
Spirit Lake will get the opportunity. 
You can travel there.on good graveled 
roads. It is a wonderful trip, giving 
you an idea of the beautiful spots in 
northern Iowa that you will enjoy. 
When you come, drive around the 
lakes and take the boat ride. Get off 
to the quiet spots where you will ap- 
preciate the real beauties of the three 
lakes as while West Okoboji is the 
queen of them all, all are beautiful. A 
swim in Okoboji is one to be remem- 
bered as the water is invigorating, 
never getting very warm. 

I could writé many pages about 
northwest Iowa’s three beautiful lakes, 
but I have not the space. Hoping that 
many of you boys and girls will have 
the pleasure of a visit to them, either 
this year or next, 


Cordially yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 








P. S—Don’'t forget the essay contest 
on “The Fourth of July.” Only a few 
have been received. I hope to have 
many more as I know you boys and 
girls will get lots of benefit out of 
looking up the history of our great 
national day. J. P_W. 
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bushes on Holman Creek. 








One of the few grizzly bears ever killed in the state of Washington 
was shot late this summer by Government Hunter P. C. Peterson after 
he had trailed the animal several days in the Okanogan national forest. 
The bear weighed about 1,000 pounds, and stockmen said he killed live- 


stock not only for food but for recreation. 
the summer this ranch raider had killed thirty-five head of cattle and 
150 sheep and had done damage estimated at $3,000. 

The dogs trailed this last grizzly from 7 o’clock in the morning until 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, when they caught up with him in a clump of 
When the hunter approached, the bear charged, 
but the dogs drew him off, permitting a shot which broke his back. Two 
more shots thru the neck finished him. The skin and skull were sent to 
the Smithsonian Institution to be mounted for exhibition in the National 








It was reported that during 














JOKE NUMBER THREE 


By FRED GLOOR 








In the spring of his sixteenth year, 
Alfred Wheeler’s parents bought -the 
old Morelock place. This brought a 
serious cutting down of Alfred’s leisure 
for playing, fishing, bathing, etc. For 
the old farm had been badly neglected 
and required much repairing of build- 
ings and fences, clearing and burning 
of brush and briars, and after the 
crops were planted, endless ‘cultivat- 
ing, hoeing and weeding. Furthermore, 
Alfred’s father could not yet afford a 
hired man. 

Alfred hoed and pulled weeds until 


-it seemed to him as if he had always 


dene it. At times he felt angry and re- 
bellious at the work his father seemed 
to be piling on him. Especially so on 
a broiling, sweaty day- or when he 
knew that other boys of the neighbor- 
hood were at the nearest swimming 
hole, playing ball or off on a joy ride. 
But the elder Wheeler did not mean to 
be hard on the boy, and pressing as 
the work was, allowed him a half day 
or two off each week. 

Yet Alfred was not so unhappy at 
that. For one thing he was naturally 
cheerful, addicted to practical jokes, 
and had enlivened more than one dull 


day, at least for himself, with a funny 
prank. He was prone to tease his 
younger brothers and sisters, nor were 
his parents always immune from his 
mischief. His daring humor had al- 
ready once or twice brought him an ir- 
ritated cuff from his father, when the 
latter had been the victim of a more 
than usually provoking prank by his 
son. 

But as Alfred’s mother had shrewdly 
réminded her husband, the lad had 
gotten that trait somewhere. The eld- 
er Wheeler in his youth had been a fa- 
mous practical joker in those parts, 
and even now realized a little sport of 
that kind occasionally. 

On the morning of the day with 
which this story is concerned in par- 
ticular, Alfred had a funny streak on. 
The boy had started out ahead of his 
father to milk the cows. The latter, 
when he came to the barn, noticed the 
horse trough half empty, and stopped 
to pump it full. 

Tho the pump did not need priming, 
no water came at the first few strokes. 
Then it poured out_on the top and del- 
uged Wheeler’s hands and feet. Inves- 
tigation disclosed a small apple driven 


tightly into the spout. ‘migibatnoyol 
half-amused, Wheeler gouged out the 
obstruction, resolving not to appear tg 
notice the matter. 


When he arrived in the cow stable 






Alfred was innocently milking away,’ 


tho the boy did give his sire a furtive 
glance out of the corner of his eye 
Wheeler picked up a shining milk pail, 
set a stool down beside another cow,, 
and sat down—on the floor—bumping 
his head against the next cow. 4 


once there came an explosion of snortg: 


and giggles from the mischievous Ak 
fred. The boy had sawed one leg gq 
his father’s stool enough so that g 
little weight would break it off. 
“Say, boy, that’s. going too far” 
Wheeler declared angrily, and made 


threatening pass at Alfred, who, snick® 
ering fearfully, dodged backward to) 
ward the stanchions. “That cow micht} 
have stepped on me or kicked me. You! 


see that you fix that stool.” And the 


father helped himself to his facetioug) 


son’s good seat and grumpily proceed 
ed to milk. 

After breakfast Alfred’s father took 
him out to an apple orchard some dis. 
tance back of the house, to get him 
started to mowing a late summer crop 
of hay there. As a mowing machine 
could not be used among the trees, the” 
stand would have to be cut by hand) 
And, as’ it would not be such a big job 
Wheeler had concluded to put his so 
at it, that he might the more thoroly” 


acquire the knack of handling a 
scythe. g 
Before cutting the preliminary) 


swaths, he began a dexterous ringing 


tattoo on the scythe blade with a7 


whetstone. Meanwhile Alfred, for 
some purpose of his own, started pac 
ing off distances down the middle of 
the orchard. When he had reached 


nearly the center of the lot, his father 


turned to lay the whetstone he had: 
been using in the crotch of a nearby® 


tree. But when Wheeler turned around 7 


an instant later to call his son back, | 
the latter had vanished as suddenly 
and completely as if the ground had 
swallowed him. 


Wheeler concluded at once that the ~ 
in an effort to tease him further, — 
had dropped down out of sight in the - 


boy, 


tall grass, or dodged behind a tree. 
“Come on, Alfred,” he called impa 


* tiently, “I haven’t got time to fool with 


you here all day.” 

There was no response. After a mo" 
ment Wheeler shouted again, “You're 
feeling awful funny today, ain’t you? 
Well, you see that you get that grass | 
mowed by noon or I'll know why.”® 
And in exasperation he strode off to 
his work. 

As he walked away he heard a faint,” 
far-off-sounding call, 


no attention to it. 

Nevertheless, Alfred’s disappearance 
was anything but a joke for himself 
this time. In his pacing trip, he had) 
just set his foot down on a spot that 
looked the same as all the rest, when = 
the ground+opened beneath him with 
sickening swiftness. Down, down, 
thru black space, he fell so suddenly 
that he did not have time even to get 
scared or shout. j 

He struck water and went on down 
in it way over his head. Horrible 
thoughts of drowning came to him. He 
struggled frantically and either he 
managed to paddle himself upward, or} 
the buoyancy of the water brought 
him back to the surface. After an ag 
onized age, the lad’s head came back’ 
above water, and gasping and splutter 
ing, he thrust wildly about with his 
arms. To his feverish relief, hé 
gripped what appeared to be a badly 
rusted iron pipe, standing up out of 
the water. It was his salvation, for hé 
had not yet learned to swim. 

Clinging to the pipe, and shaking 
both from the remarkably cold watef’ 
and from his fright, Alfred yelled for 
help; but to several minutes of contim: 
uous shouting there came no reply.” 
Then the sickening realization came) 
to the boy that his father, accepting” 
his disappearance as another prank 
had gone off and, unaware, had lef 

(Continued on page 4) 


































but thinking it) 
was only part of Alfred’s trick, he paid = 
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THE PLAYGROUND OF THE PACIFIC 





Mountains and Ocean Provide Novel Holiday for Corn Belt Visitors to California 


ORN belt boys and girls miss two 
pig things—the mountains and 
the ocean. Perhaps that is why when 
we get a chance to start off on a long 


trip we like to head for one or the 


other or both. I know it always gives 
me a big thrill to see the Rockies 
and the Pacifie. So I was particularly 
pleased this summer when I had a 
chance to take a trip to the west 
coast. 

The Pacific coast has its draw- 
backs as a farming country, but it«cer- 
tainly makes a fine playground. There 
are mountains to hike over, an ocean 
to bathe in and to go sailing on, and 
a long summer season without heavy 


'yains, so that no trip or picnic need 


be spoiled. 
The Santa Fe Trail 


On the trip this summer, from which 
I got back a few days ago, I went 
straight out to Los Angeles over the 
Santa Fe railroad. This railroad par- 
allels most of the way the old Santa 
Fe trail that the overland travelers 
to California followed in the early 
days. As I looked out of the car win- 
dow, it seemed to me that they cer- 
tainly earned whatever gold _ they 
found, before they reached the coast. 
The train goes for a day and a night 
and half the next day thru a desert 
country that is extremely beautiful 
after its fashion, with sandy wastes 
in the foreground and purple moun- 
tains in the distance, but that is also 
extremely inhospitable. Even today 
you read once in a while in the papers 
about a tourist who gets off the trail, 
runs out of gas and water, and is 
found after a few weeks stretohed out 
dead on the sand. 

The American hunters, in the period 
before 1849, and the gold hunters af- 
ter that date, were the men who made 
the most use of this overland trail. 
The Spaniards from Mexico came up 
to Santa Fe in the early days, but in 
their trip to California usually went 
to the west coast and sailed north. 
There were all sorts ef storms, and 
ships of this sort often took several 
weeks to go the distance that the 
train now covers in three or four 
hours. But even at that it was a good 
deal easier than a trip across the 
desert. 

Your first hint that you are getting 
close to the Pacific coast is when the 
first cool breeze from the ocean hits 
you after the train has gone over the 
last divide. The desert is unbearably 
hot and it is easy to see why the early 
Spaniards called the country Califor- 
nia, which I have been told means 
“burning furnace.” Anyone who dis- 
likes hot weather has no business liv- 
ing more,than a mile or two from the 
coast in southern California. That 
country is, of course, a long ways 
south of Iowa, and is naturally ex- 
tremely hot except where it is tem- 
pered by the sea breezes. 


Hedges of Geraniums 


One of the first things that strikes 
the traveler in California is the sort 
of buildings and the kind of vegeta- 
tion that the state specializes in. 
There are all sorts of palm trees and 
a great many flowers and shrubs that 
can not grow in a climate like that of 
the corn belt. One of the things that 
every newcomer seems to do there is 
to grow a hedge of geraniums. The 
geranium is not a particularly hardy 
Plant with us and doesn’t grow to any 
great height here; but out there you 
can find thick hedges three or four 
feet high, that are made up entirely 
of this plant. They are not particu- 
larly attractive, but they make the 
eyes of the tourist bug out, and that’s 
What the natives are after. 

The houses are very largely of the 


bungalow type. The newer ones seem 
to be almost entirely Spanish in style 
of construction. You see the real 
thing in the desert-of New Mexico and 
Arizona, where Mexican farmers liv- 
ing along a creek bed have made up 
adobe bricks out of clay and built 
square, flat-roofed houses with them. 
This type of house, only very often 
built with brick or tile and plastered 
on the outside, is used very extensive- 
ly in southern California. The cli- 
mate is much like that in Italy and 
Spain, and the more pretentious 
houses are modeled on old-time man- 
sions in these countries. The win- 
dows are much smaller than ours, be- 
cause of the intense sunlight, and the 
house is as a rule built around a gar- 
den or a courtyard in the center. 


Towns With Spanish Names 


Another nevel feature to the middle- 
westerner is the names of the towns. 
Most of them start out with “Santa” 
or “San,” such as Santa Barbara and 
San Diego. This is a survival of the 
old missions established by a Catho- 
lic religious order about the time of 
our Revolutionary war. Starting in 
with San Diego in 1769, the Franciscan 
friars established a chain of missions 
with one every few miles all the way 


The only trouble that the Brothers 
ever had with the Indians seemed to 
come as a result of the actions of the 
soldiers. There were Spanish sol- 
diers stationed up and down the coast 
and they had a habit of mistreating 
the natives. Along in 1824 an Indian 
insurrection started, and for a day the 
Indians at Santa Barbara used the 
mission for a fort and fought the 
Spaniards from the presidio. They 
did not, however,’ harm any church 
property, and Franciscans in their ac- 
counts of the war have thrown most 
of the blame on the soldiers. 

Conflicts between the soldiers and 
the Franciscans were quite common 
thruout the coast region for a number 
of years. The novel, “The Bells of 
Capristano,” tells of this period at the 
mission of San Juan Capristino. Some 
of you have probably seen the very 
excellent moving picture that Douglas 
Fairbanks made out of this story and 


- called “The Mark of Zorro.” 


Fremont “The Pathfinder” 


The next big excitement that came 
to Santa Barbara was in 1846, when 
Fremont and his men came south from 
San Francisco to take over the coun- 
try for the United States. The Span- 
iards in Santa Barbara turned out in 














Franciscan Mission 


up to San Francisco and. back. You 
can still trace El Camino Real (the 
King’s highway) all the way up the 
coast. This was the road built to con- 
nect the different missions. 

Up at Santa Barbara, where I spent 
most of my time, they have one of 
the best preserved missions on the 
coast, and the only one that has been 
continually occupied by the Francis- 
cans since it was built. This was put 
up in 1787, and was added to and 
partly rebuilt in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. A big earth- 
quake along in 1800 shook down the 
old towers, and when they rebuilt a 
year later they made these towers out 
of solid masonry. The photograph on 
this page shows the. missien as it 
looks today. 


The Indian Insurrection 


Along in 1820, when the missions 
were at the height of their power, the 
Santa Barbara mission controlled over 
nine hundred families of Indians who 
lived around the mission and worked 
for the Brothers. The old friars ap- 
peared to be able to care very well 
for the natives in a stern but paternal 
way. As Brother Michael, the Fran- 
ciscan who shows visitors around, says 
rather bitterly: At the time that the 
Franciscans were in control of the 
district there were ninety thousand 
natives living under their care; today 
there are probably not more than two 
or three thousand. 


at Santa Barbara 


. 

force to repel him, and it must have 
looked as tho the task were fairly 
easy. Fremont had only about two 
hundred men; and Gaviota Pass, the 
road he was expected to follow when 
he went over the mountains, was a 
very narrow gap between two over- 
hanging cliffs. I took a trip up there 
while I was in California, and it ap- 
peared to be the easiest thing in the 
world for a smail force to equip them- 
selves with rocks and get up on each 
side of the pass and mash anybody 
who tried to come thru. 

Fremont, however, fooled the Span- 
iards by going farther inland and 
crossing over the little known San 
Marcos Pass. This was a great deal 
higher and much harder to travel, but 
he managed to get thru~with the aid 
of an American who had settled in 
the valley near the trail. Fremont, 
therefore, was able to get down to the 
town and put a cannon in front of the 
fort before the home guard at Gaviota 
Pass knew that he was even on his 
way. 


- The Santa Ynez Range 


Back of Santa Barbara are the San- 
ta Ynez mountains. The highest point 
is the La Cumbre peak, which is about 
4,000 feet above sea-level. The moun- 
tains are close enough to the town so 
that you can start at the beach and 
by good walking get to the top of the 
peak in four hours. At least I was 
able to do it in this time the first 


trip I made to Santa Barbara, back 
in 1917. I remember:this climb par- 
ticularly, because I intended to take 
along a cake of sweet chocolate to 
eat on top of the peak before I start- 
ed back; but after I got up there I 
found I had ordinary cooking choco- 
late instead and, of course, could not 
eat it. 

Later I went over La Cumbre Pass on 
a trip to the Santa-Ynez river. I had a 
little hagd luck on this trip also, 
When about three-quarters of the way 
up I met a totally exhausted woman 
hiker, who had started out at three 
o'clock in the morning, climbed to 
the top, and was on her way back. 
She had, however, been very. intem- 
perate in the use of her drinking wa- 
ter, and was gasping like a fish when 
I arrived. She asked for a swallow 
out of my canteen, and, I think, drank 
a good two-thirds of it. So I went on 
short rations over the crest and for a 
two or three-hour hike down the other 
side. 


Climbing Mountains 


The trick in climbing mountains in 
this’ section, at least, is to get started 
extremely early, while the fog is still 
on the hills. After the fog lifts, it 
gets unbearably hot. You are up too 


high to get any of the breeze from 


the ocean, and the sun reflects from 
the bare rock as it does from a con- 
crete pavement, 

Nevertheless, I found hikng to be 
a pleasure. out in that country. 
The curse of walking in a good 
many places in the middle-west is 
that there is an auto honking at your 
heels about every step. Out there are 
miles of trails around the hills, which 
only a horse or a man on foot can 
negotiate. ‘And you have the satis- 
faction all the time of kncewing that 
you are getting a view of the country 
that the man in an auto can not even 
glimpse. 


Green Pastures Missing 


One thing I missed, of course, was 
the green pastures of Iowa. A very 
prominent horseman, Billings, has an 
estate on the hills south of Santa 
Barbara, and has there given the 
privilege of retirement to-two of his 
great trotters, Uhlan and Lou Dillon. 
These veterans have the best of care 
and all the range they want, but the 
nature of the climate bars them from 
enjoying green pastures except for a 
month or two in the spring. 

My visit this summer impressed up- 
on me again the fact that, take it all 
in all, the folks out there know how 
to play better than we do. When we 
have spare time, too often we get into 
the Ford and go to town to see a 
movie. Out there, altho the movies 
don’t appear_to be suffering from lack 
of patronage, the usual program for a 
good time is to head up into the moun- 
tains for a day’s hike, or to go down 
to the beach. 

It is not only the city folks who do 
this, either. Farmers seem to be in- 
clined to take a day off gccasionally 
and enjoy these things, just as do the 
folks in-town. This same attitude, I 
believe, prevails all up and down the 
coast. I remember when I was farm- 
ing in Oregon I found plenty of farm 
ers who would lay off for a few days 
when work was slack. They would 
go up in the mountains for some fish- 
ing or hunting, or just plain sight-see- 
ing, or take a few more days and go 
clear to the coast. I always come back 


a 


from the far west wishing we had a ~ 


few lakes or mountains or oceans 
around here. Perhaps the real truth 
is that the corn. belt has a good many 
beauty spots, but that we haven’t yet 
learned to use and enjoy them as the 
wseterners do their country.—D. R. M. 
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crawling into the yard as they got 
there. Some who lived nearer by 
were already on hand, and had exam- 
ined the tracks. 

“You must have hit him, Sam,” one 
of them told him. “There’s blood.” 

It was true é¢nough. The man had 
not waited to see whether his shot had 
teken effect or not, at mention of 
the blood, recalled how the animal 
had turned and bit at itself. As soon 
as some more had gathered, the chase 
was begun. It led off into the timber, 
but gradually swung toward the lake. 
That was what fooled them. Believ- 
ing that as usual he wovld cross, they 
took a short cu‘ to head him off. It 
was still a little dark, but they felt 
sure that he could not come out upon 
the broad, white expanse without be- 
ing seen. Then, wounded as he was, 
they would perhaps be able to get him. 

The reasoning was all right, and 
might have worked out, but, as it hap- 
pened, it did not. It was just because 
he was wounded, probably, that the 
panther did not go down onto the lake. 
At least he did not go down for some 
time. When he did, it was off toward 
the great bay that indents the shore 
of the lake where the Macon farm- 
house stands. This was well to the 
north of. where the hunting party 
watched, and the land hid him from 
view. The one who sa_ him was the 
one who had been left at home. Or, 
rather, it was his mother. She was at 
the back door when she called him. 

“Alec!” she cried. “Alec!” 

The boy was out in the barn doing 
the chores. As: Mr. Macon threw 
in: “There was only one barn then 
instead of half a dozen.” 


He heard his mother call, and 
started. : 
“Alec! Alec!” 


The sound cameyfrom arvund behind 
the house, where the back porch now 
stands, and as the boy reunded the 
corner he saw her pointing. 

“What is it?” she demanded. 

The big bay is about three miles 
deep. Half way out or so was a dark 
object. The boy, as he looked, was 
not sure at first that it moved, but it 


him to his fate. Oh, if only he had not 
started fooling that morning. 

Alfred saw that he had fallen into 
an abandoned well, of which the pre- 
vious owner of the farm had evidently 
not known, or else had forgotten to 
tell the lad’s folks about. Judging by 
the distance at which the faint light 
appeared at the small opening above, 
he must be at least twenty feet down 
in the gloomy hole. And he knew he 
had sunk six feet or more in the water 
without touching bottom. 

It was a miracle that Alfred had not 
struck the pipe in his descent. Per- 
haps he could climb out by it. But no, 
it stopped about seven feet short of the 
top of the well. 

How about the stone curbing? Per- 
haps he could clamber up by that. It 
was doubtful whether or not he could 
negotiate that place that way, either, 
for it was a wide well, perhaps four 
feet or more across. 

Worse yet, the side of the well was 
smooth to the touch of Alfred’s out- 
stretched hand. It was lined with 
close-fitting tile. The imprisoned lad’s 
heart sank again. What could he do 
now? Already his arms and legs 
ached from the strain of hanging onto 
the pipe, and he was slipping down- 
ward a little bit, slowly but steadily. 
He could never hang on until noon, 
which was the earliest he could ex- 
pect his father to come looking for 
him. Then what? Panic clutched 
him. Must he drown helplessly in that 
dismal black hole, like a rat in a rain 
barrel? Alfred thought of his mother 
doing the week's ironing, and of his 


_ a Macon. 


THE CHAMPLAIN PANTHER 


(Continued from page 1) 


did. That made it evident that it 
must be some sort of animal. 

“A bear!” flashed thru his mind. 

But the next thought, that followed 
hard on its heels, finding expression 
in words, was: 

“The panther!” 

His mother did not want him to go, 
but it was a time when boys played 
the part of men, and, after all, he was 
The Macons were men who 
did their duty. And it was one’s duty 
to put the prowling murderer out of 
the way if he could. The only gun 
left in the house was the boy’s own. 
Once more the narrator’s eyes. wan- 
dered to the fireplace where, beneath 
the first, hung a second gun. It was 
a little smaller, a little lighter. Age 
and usage had left their marks upon 
it. The hammer was gone, the fine 
display of ornamental brass-work, that 
distinguished it.as a weapon of parts, 
worthy of a youthful Macon, was a lit- 
tle corroded. Toward it, as before, 
Mr. Macon nodded: 

“That's the one.” 

It had been made by a gunsmith in 
Vergennes, and was a brave weapon. 
It was said that on the first day the 
boy tried it out, his father, in an at- 
tempt to tease him, promised to eat 
anything that he would bring home. 
As luck would have it, he brought 
home a rabbit. The family were just 
eating dinner at the table. Proud of 
his achievement, he cast the furry 
form down on his father’s plate. 

“There it is!’ he triumphed. “Let's 
see you do it!” 

But that moving form on the ice 
was bigger game. It was dangerous 
game. His mother gave her reluctant 
consent. 

“Don't be careless, Alec.” 

He took the edge of the shore and 
traveled fast. Part of the way he 
even ran. What made the big cat go 
so slow he could not make out. But 
the nearer he drew, the more certain 
he became that it was the cat. Once 
in a while it would twist back and 
apparently bite at itself. That, too, 
puzzled him. Scrambling along cliffs, 
walking, running, circling indenta- 


tions, he came at length,~winded and 
muscle weary, to a long tongue of 
land. ig 

“It’s what they now cali’ Long 
Point,” designated Mr. Macon. “Be- 
fore that, it was known as Camp Meet- 
ing Point. But at the time of the pan- 
ther it had no name at all.” 

I knew the place well enough. I 
had camped. there myself. It was 
from this finger of land, jutting out 
into the bay, that the boy left his 
cover and went onto the ice. The 
panther, which was now about half a 
mile away, at once saw him coming. 
It tried to put on speed, but could not, 
and the boy saw that something was 
amiss. 

“He’s hurt!” he exclaimed. 

Gradually, in spite of the creature's 
efforts to get away, he began to close 
up. It was then that the cat, snarl- 
ing, turned to face him. But its warn- 
ing did not stop him, and it started 
on again. It was a hind leg that ap- 
peared to bother it. As it turned 
again, harder pressed, the boy. was 
tempted to shoot, but, with so much 


' depending on a single shot, refrained. 


He expected the animal, lips curled 
back, spitting almost incessantly, to 
proceed as it had before, but instead 
it crouched to the ground, and, with 
tail lashing to and fro, began to ad- 
vance. 

It was then that the boy, with his 
hands trembling so that he could hard- 
ly hold the sights in place, pulled the 
trigger. A spurt of snow over the ani- 
mal’s back showed him he had missed. 
Had it sprung then, it would have got 
him, but it stopped short, its claws 
working for a grip. The boy began to 
load again. It was close work, a race 
against time. The powder that he 
poured in he did not stop to measure. 
But he knew it was enough, too much. 
After it came wadding and ball, all 
having to be rammed down. Mr. Ma- 
con at this point got up, and took the 
ancestral firearm from its place on 
the wall. 

“See?” he said. 


He lifted a polished brass cover in _ 


the stock. The rifle, a model of its 


JOKE NUMBER THREE 


( Continued from Page 2) 


father cultivating corn in the field. 
Having sunk to his neck in the wa- 


ter, he strained de8perately upward 
an, inch or two, when something 
touched his shoulder. The touch 


brought him a hopeful idea on the in- 
stant. His fall had brought with it 
into the well some fragments of lum- 
ber from the rotten well covering. 

Alfred felt about carefully with one 
hand, and soon gripped a broken piece 
of 2x4 studding. An eager examina- 
tion convinced him that there was still 
enough sound wood in it to support his 
weight. 

A little more maneuvering and Al- 
fred had the piece wedged between 
the opposite sides of the well and al- 
most exactly level. He clambered up- 
on it and stood up, steadying himself 
by the pipe. The wood held. He felt 
quite a rebound of hope and reassur- 
ance. = 

With his foot Alfred again fished 
around until he retrieved another 
piece of 2x4, a little longer than the 
last stick.- He found where an end of 
it had rotten almost thru, probably 
where it had joined the piece he stood 
on. He was further encouraged to 
find, after knocking off the rotted 
part, that there was still a safe length 
and thickness of sound wood left. He 
wedged it in beside the other piece, at 
a slight angle, it still being longer, and 
thus made his perch a bit easier. 

Then the thought occurred to Alfred. 
—supposing his father when he came 
searching the orchard should himself 
blunder into the well. He might not 
be so lucky as to miss the pipe. In 


any case, it might mean fatal disaster 
for both of them. The thought chilled 
the boy afresh. But then, it was just 
as likely not to happen. Still, was it 
worth taking a chance on? Yet, what 
could he do? 

That's so! The pieces he was stand- 
ing on. If he could wedge them in 
there, he could wedge them in higher 
up. So he might better be trying to 
climb out than standing there shiver- 
ing from his cold bath for the next 
four hours or more. - 

Alfred loosened the shorter stick 
and, wedging it in a foot higher, 
stepped upon it. Then he repeated 
the process with the longer one. It 
worked fine. Soon he had mounted 
six feet thus.” His spirits mounted cor- 
respondingly. 

But the lad grew reckless. He had 
ascended about half way to the top 
when, having shifted the longer piece, 
he stepped upon it, a little too near its 
lower end. It gave way, and with a 
startled yelp Alfred took another ap- 
palling plunge down into the water, 
bringing the shorter piece with him 
also in his descent. 

Tho startled, he was not quite so 
frightened this time as he rose to 
the surface of the water. However, 
he had skinned his hands in a futile 
clutch at the pipe in his second fall, 
and had rather a nasty bump on his 
head from one of the pieces of the 2x4. 

The boy quickly resumed his labori- 
ous journey upward, this time of 
course with considerably more cau- 
tion. This time there was no acci- 
dent. Once above the steadying pipe, 


day, was even now a striking piece of 
art. Beneath that shining cover the 
wadding had been kept, and from 4 
hole in the butt the bullet had come 
The charge was ready none'too soon, 
As the boy fired, the panther sprang 

“The next thing grandfather knew,” 
smiled Mr. Macon, “he was flat on hig 
back.” 

In his haste, he had neglected to 
remove the ramrod from the muzzle, 
That and the heavy load of powder 
had been too much for him. It hag 
blown the hammer off his gun and@ 
kicked him over. Perhaps it was well 
that. it did. The soaring form of the 
cat, seen, thru a myriad of stars, 
passed over him. The ramroad wag 
buried half a length in its chest, and 
it was dying as it hit the snow, but 
made one more convulsive effort t 
kill. Mr. Macon, leaning against the 


mantel, brought the gun closer for my | 
His finger traced the line | 


inspection. 
of a deep gouge in the wood. 


“That’s where he raked it as grand. | 


father hit him.” 

Somehow the boy, as he swung, got 
to his feet. He saw the animal’s last 
shudder, and it was not a pleasant 
sight. But just then he heard a hail, 

“Hello, there!” 

Turning, he saw some men coming 
out of the woods. 
ing to outguess the cat, they had taken 


up the trail again. \ His father was 


among them. They had heard the re 


ports of the gun, but could hardly be 
lieve their eyes as they came up. His 


father held out his hand. 
“Good work, son.” 


Right there before all the men he 
did it, and they had known that there” 


was another Macon deserving of the 
name. Then he had tied the animal's 


legs together, and, running guns thra- 


beneath the withes, they bore him on 
their shoulders to the house. One of 
the guns that did it was the one still 
hanging over the fireplace. The boy, 
experiencing the proudest moment of 
his life, brought up the rear of the 
procession. 

“What the animal brought,” said Mr. 
Macon, “they gave to Sam Pollock.” 


~ 


he had to proceed still more care 
fully. 
came up thru the opening into daz 
zling and welcome daylight. 

He knocked away the rotten wood 
and earth at one side, grasped the 
solid edge and scrambled happily out. 

“Why, Alfred; what have you been 
doing?” his mother cried in amaze 
ment, as the drenched apparition of 
her son appeared in the kitchen. With 
exclamations of horror, then of sym- 
pathy, and almost tearful relief, she 
listened to the boy’s story, then quick- 
ly brought him dry clothes and made 
him change to them. . 

Alfred’s father, at first skeptical, 
was impressed in spite of himself by 
the lad’s earnestness in telling his 
story atid wégt to look at the well. 
Merely a few boards and light stud- 


ding had been placed over the open-- 


ing and dirt spread on top. It needed 
only for somebody to happen to step 
exactly on the treacherous spot to dis” 
cover the forgotten well. 
a case of criminal carelessness. 


“Well, pa, it wasn’t such a joke after 


all, was it?” Alfred remarked with 4 
twinkle. 


“You're right, son, it sure was not,” 


his father replied soberly. 

“Tt think,” resumed the elder Wheel 
er, “I'll put a flagstone over it instead 
of filling in the well. The water might 
come in handy some time.” 


“It’s good water, all right,” agreed | 
Alfred. “I know, because I drank quite | 


a little of it.” 
And the father grinned appreciative 
ly at his sons’ grim humor. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was-established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all tnatiaiee and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








The Water We Drink 


The summer tourist, and the occa- 
sional camper, are being warned 
against drinking water without regard 
to its source. Many cases of disease 
which turned a pleasure tour into a 
tragedy have been caused by the mis- 
taken practice of drawing up along 
the wayside and drinking from un- 
known springs and wells. An lowa 
health bulletin warns against this prac- 
tice and adds: “But this is. not all. 
When you come to a small commu- 
nity along the way, and you are ‘nearly 
dead for a drink, do not rush blindly 
to the first cool drink parlor and or- 
der a glass of water with a big piece 
The water supply may 
be satisfactory, but how about the ice? 
The one best prescription for health 
while touring is to refuse to drink wa- 
ter cooled with ice unless you know 
where the sources of supply of both 
are.” 

The United States public health 
service gives warning also to campers 
and tourists: “A pure water supply 
is absolutely essential if you would 
reap any healthful benefits from camp- 
ing out. Unless you know positively 
that the water is pure, it is best to 
take no chances and boil all water 
used for drinking purposes, or the wa- 
ter may be purified with ‘chloride of 
lime’ (chlorinated lime). The latter 
is inexpensive and may be convenient- 
ly carried with any camping outfit. 
Put one teaspoonful of the powder into 
a quart bottle of water, cork it tightly, 
and let it stand several hours. Pour 
off one teaspoonful of the clear solu- 
tion—a sediment will bé found in the 
bottle—into two gallons of water and 
let it stand fifteen minutes before us- 
ing. It will purify the water excel- 
lently and is not injurious.” 





Trouble With Pickles 


A subscriber writes: 

“Before the pickle season begins, 
won't you please give the reasons for 
pickles turning out wrong? When I 
put mine up, I expect to have crisp. 
green pickles like I get at the store, 
but when I open a can I am as likely 
to find them soft and slippery or hol- 
low and tough as I am to get a pickle 
that is fit to éat.. Should I tell my 
family they are indigestible anyway 
and give up making pickles?” 

Stick to a few jars of pickles any- 
way. They are lacking in nutritive 
value, but so long as they are appe- 
tizing and help tempt the appetite to 
other foods, we want pickles. Be sure 
and use the best grade of vinegar in 
making pickles, and put them up while 
fresh. Cucumbers, corn, peas and 
beans are vegetables that demand 
speed in ‘making the trip from gar- 
den to cellar shelf. 

If you put the eucumbers down in 
brine, wash them first, pack them in 
a jar that holds not more than four 
gallons, and to this size jar use six 
quarts of 10 per cent brine., Next day 
add more salt at the rate of one pound 
for every ten pounds of cucumbers 
used. The reason for this is that cu- 
cumbers have a large water content 
which reduces the’ salt concentration 
of the brine. If the brine becomes too 
weak, spoilage organisms break down 
the cucumber tissue, and they become 
soft. To a four gallon jar add at the 
end of one week, in addition to the 
first salt added, one-fourth, pound of 
Salt and repeat this each week for five 
weeks. There is a best way of adding 
the salt. When you first put down the 
Pickles, you must put a board cover 
or plate over them. In adding salt, 
Place it on top of the cover so that 
the brine which must cover the cover 
in order to make sure that all of the 





pickles are submerged, will reach the 
added salt and dissolve it. Otherwise 
the salt might sink to the bottom and 
the solution on top be too weak. Any 
scum that forms on top should be 
taken off. . 

For large auasitivien the same pro- 
cess is used in a wooden barrel, but 
we are considering only the size jar 
for-the average family. After pickles 
have, been cured in this brine, they 
will keep indefinitely, and when need- 
ed should be soaked in water to re- 
move the excess salt, then either pick- 
led in vinégar for sour pickles or 
made into sweet pickles. The nearer 
uniform they are in size, the better, 
A good plan is to put them in water, 
and heat slowly. 

Hollow pickles will result if the 
pickles dre too old when put in brine. 
Some varieties aré more likely to go 
hollow than others. If your water is 
very hard, the pickles are likely to 
cure irregularly. When this is the 
case, use a little vinegar in making up 
your brine. Use enough to soften the 
water or use soft water. 

Too strong vinegar or too strong 
sirup in the case .of sweet pickles will 
shrivel the pickles. One way of avoid- 
ing shiveling is to use straight vine- 
gar first, and add sugar later in the 
proportion of six pounds of sugar to a 
gallon of vinegar. If spices are used, 
it is well to boil them in the vinegar 
for half an_ hour before the sugar is 
added. 





Borrowed Bits 


“Wire screenings—that’s a queer 
thing to find in a work basket, but 
one needlewoman considers it the best 
distance marker for spacing snap 
fasteners or simple embroidery stitch- 
es. Tape bind a small oblong of the 
screening. Lay this on the material, 
count off the required number of 
squares and put your needle thru the 
screen into the fabric.” 





The short ends and traveling men’s 
samples of choice silks can be used 
to advantage in these days of slash- 


‘ing the blouse fabric to show bits of 


color in figured silks. 





“Threading several needles one 
after another onto a spool of thread 
will save many a precious minute dur- 
ing the busy sewing day. For as each 
needle is required, it may be detached 
with the needed length of thread, leav- 
ing the other needles threaded on the 
spool ready to use.” 





“Don’t dry wet leather before a fire 
or in a room that is very hot. A great 
many pairs of shoes and other leather 
goods are ruined when the wearers 
put the wet soles against hot stoves 
or radiators or on street car heaters. 
Leather which has been burned be- 
comes hard, and is easily broken.” 





A Game a Week—Clothes 
Hanging Contest 
In the clothes hanging race, the 
teams stand in relay formation, the 
players working in couples. The first 
couple in each team starts, on the 


signal, with a suitcase filled with old 
clothes of all descriptions. (All suit- 
cases must contain the same number 
of similar garments.) Then run to 
a point where the line has been erect- 
ed, and together hang out all the 
clothes in their suitcase. They then 
run back to the start, give the suit- 
case to the next couple, who go and 
take the clothes from the line. This 
continues until all of the players have 
run. As each couple comes back, the 











, a 
—Like Hamiana Eggs 
Halligan’s Pure Quill Cof- 
fee is appetizing, invigor- 
ating and more refreshing 
than a cool bath after a 


hot day in the fields. It’s 
always good and always fresh— 
every pound of it. Try Halligan 
Quality Coffee—the whole family 


will enjoy it. 
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two players go to the end of their line, 
and the next cougle moves up to the 
starting line. This is a fine game for 


a picnic or outing, as well as indoors. 





Poison Ivy 


The leaflets of the poison ivy are in 
threes. If one comes in contact with 
the ivy, wash the hands with soap and 
water immediately. All the exposed 
parts should be well washed and lath- 
ered, leaving some of the lather to dry 
on the skin. Another good application 
is made by dissolving one teaspoonful 
of boric acid in a glass of hot water, 
applying the solution when cool. Bi- 





da—made into a very thin paste with 
water is also of service. 





SIRUP USED IN CANNING 

The proportion of sweetener to fruit va- 
ries with different fruits and’ with indi- 
vidual tastes. A standard sirup made 
from two measures of sugar and three 
measures of water is extensively used. 
This is sweet enough for acid fruits and 
may be made less sweet for ripe fruits. 

Quite satisfactory results are obtained 
with some fruits by using part corn sirup. 
For a few fruits of pronounced flavor and 
acidity, corn sirup may be used alone. 
Best flavors result when the fruit is made 
only slightly sweet with the sirup. Two 
parts of sirup and one part of sugar is 
satisfactory for medium acid fruits. One 
part of sirup and two parts of sugar gives 
good results with fruits of milder flavor. 

Jars should be packed carefully so as to 
use all jar space. Firm fruits may be 
packed with wooden paddle or spoon han- 
dle. Soft fruits, as berries, may be 
shaken down to fill jar completely. From 
one and one-fourth to one and one-half 
cups of sirup are required for each quart 
if jars are well packed with fruit. 

To prepare sirup for jars, measure out 
the amount of sugar or corn sirup needed 
to sweeten the number of jars to.be filled. 
Add enough water to make the right 
amount of sirup to fill jars, heat to boiling 
and fill jars to three-fourths of an inch 
of top. 

Note—Use one and one-third cups of 
corn sirup for one cup of sugar. Use one- 
half less water than with sugar.—PExten- 
sion Department, Ames. 





PLUM RECIPES 

To each pound of plums ready for pre- 
serving, take a pound of sugar and a 
half pint of water. Put sugar and water 
on, boil and skim till clear. Put pre- 
pared plums into an earthen bowl and 
pour the boiling sirup over them, or use 
an aluminum preserving kettle. Let 
stand until next day, then boil gently 
till clear, can and seal. If desired to 
keep without sealing, boil longer. 





Plum Butter—Co ook the plums in just 
water, enough to keep from. scorching; 
weigh three-fourths of a pound of sugar» 


for each pound of fruit after it is put 
thru the colander. Tet boil until it is 
thick and jellied. Some people prefer 


to use pound for pound in plum butter of 
fruit pulp and sugar. Apples in the pro- 
portion desired may be added te the 
plums. The amount used depends on 
whether the apples are used to carry ‘the 
plum flavor or the plums used to carry 
the apple flavor. 
Canned Plums—To every pound of fruit 
allow three-fourths of a pound of sugar 
and a pint of water for a thip sirup. Se- 
lect fine fruit, and prick with a needle to 
prevent bursting. Simmer gently 
sirup of above proportions for about five 
minutes after the kettle is boiling all over, 
Put in jars and seal. For cold pack can- 
ning, fill the jars with washed plums (they 
do not require blanching), cover with 
sirup of density desired, and cook in pres- 
sure cooker eight minutes with three 
pounds of pressure or in hot water bath 
sixteen minutes after boiling begins, 








CANNED PEARS 


Peel firm, ripe pears, and cook for from 
four to eight minutes according to size 
in boiliag sirup made of equal parts sugar 
and water. Then pack the pears in ster- 
ilized jars and pour the hot sirup over 
them. Process for, thirty minutes. When 
lids are tightened, put jars on. sides to 
cool quickly. Store in dark, cool place, 





ORANGE ICE 


Juice of seven oranges, grated peel of 
three, juice of three lemons, three pounds 
of sugar, one gallon of water, whites of 
two eggs beaten in when stiff. Make 
sirup ef sugar and water, and add fruit 
juices and peel. 





PEACH SURPRISE 
One quart of peaches cut fine and 
mashed. Stir in one pint of sugar, and 
unbeaten whites of five eggs. Freeze 
until stiff. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





=> 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons sre as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


hited. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 


the quarterly reviews. 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is cop 
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. duced by any other paper unti! special written permission has been obtained. . 


















The Temptation of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 27, 1924. Mark, 1:12, 13; 
Luke, 4:1-13. Printed—Matthew, 4: 
1-11.) 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the devil. (2) And when he had fasted 
forty days and forty nights, he after- 
ward hungered. (3) And the tempter 
came and said unto him, If thou art 
the Son of God, command that these 
stones become bread. (4) But he an- 
swered and said, It is written, Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. (5) Then the devil tak- 
eth him into the holy city; and he set 
him on the pinnacle of the temple, (6) 
and saith unto him, If thou art the Son 
of God, cast thyself down: for it is 
written, 


“He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee: 


and, 
“On their hands they shall bear 
thee up, 
Lest haply thou dash thy foot 


against a stone. 


“(7) Jesus said unto him, Again it 
is written, Thou shalt not make trial 
of the Lord thy God. (8) Again; the 
devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth him all 
the kingdoms of the’ world, and the 
glory of them; (9) and he said unto 
him, All these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 
(10) Then saith Jesus unto him, Get 
thee hence, Satan: for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. (11) 
Then the devil leaveth him; and be- 
hold, angels came and minister2d unto 





This is.one of the passages of Scrip- 
ture upon the explanation or inter- 
pretation of which one should enter 
with bared head and unshod feet, as if 
entering upon holy ground. It is not 
permitted to mortal man to know much 
of the inward struggles and tempta- 
tions of one who is himself both God 
and man, nor to understand how He 
who could say to all the werld: “Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?’ could 
yet be tempted. We can, however, by 
a close study of this lesson see a sim- 
ilarity between His temptations and 
those which every morta! man is com- 
pelled to meet at some period of his 
life; and to.point this out is all that 
we dare venture upon in ‘interpreting 
this passage. 

Until John had begun, his ministry, 
Jesus had remained at Nazareth, pre- 
sumably working with His father at 
the trade of the carpenter, but more 
likely engaged as a vine dresser, or, 
as we would say, a horticulturist, in 
the vicinity of Nazareth. For, if he 
indeed worked at the carpenter's trade 
all the years after His maturity, it is 
strange that no mention_of the car- 
penter shop or reference to it appears 
in any of His illustrations, while His 
discourses abound with illustrations 
from the vine, the birds, the grass, and 
the sower sowing seed. The world 
knew Him only as a workingman. He 
had manifested some consciousness of 
His great mission at the age of twelve, 
when on a visit to the temple. This 


consciousness would naturally grow 
upon Him; and when John the Bap- 
tist stirred the hearts of the people by 
his teachings on the lower Jordan and 
gradually advanced up the stream to 
Bethabara, a noted ford, the question 
which Jesus afterward put to the Phar- 








isees, as to whether the baptism of 
John was of heaven or of men, would 
naturally arise in His mind. 
convinced that it was from heaven, of 
which His Father’s house was the sym- 
bol, He at once went to John, His 
cousin, who was now proclaiming the 
King. 

It does not appear that the two had 
ever met before. John’s life was “in 
the deserts until the day of his show- 
ing unto Israel,” while the life of Je- 
sus had been that of the citizen and 
the workingman. There was some- 
thing in the outward bearing and pres- 
ence of Jesus by which John at once 
recognized Him as superior to himself; 
for personally he did not know Jesus. 
(John, 1:31.) He fully understood that 
his own mission was to- be that of 
manifesting the Messiah unto Israel; 
and he suspected from the manner, 
speech and bearing of Jesus, of whom 
he must have heard from his own 
mother and other kindred, that this 
was the Messiah of Israel. The con- 
vincing proof, however, was the visi- 
ble presence of the Divine, the Sheki- 
nah, descending as a dove descends 
and resting upon Him. (John, 1:32.) 
He thus recognized Him as being the 
Messiah for whom he came to pre- 
pare the way; and, recognizing this, 
he said: “I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me?” ‘Po 
which Jesus answered, “Suffer it now; 
for thus it becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness.” (Note here the radical 
difference between Jesus and every 
other good man who ever lived: He 
never, by the slightest implication, 
here or at any other time, admits in 
the least degree either personal sin or 
mistake, or repentagce.) John’s bap- 
tism was the consecration and appro- 
priate initiation of the new King, for 
whom he was sent to prepare the way. 


It was most meet that sinners should ; 


repert and be baptized. It was like- 
wise meet that He who was now con- 
scious of His kingship should conse- 
crate Himself to His life work by sub- 
mission to the sacred rite. 

By the baptism of the Spirit and the 
voice from heaven, Jesus now becomes 
fullys conscious of His mission as the 
Messiah; and now that He is fully 
equipped for His work by the special 
and permanent endowment of the Spir- 
it, He seeks that absolute retirement 
which Moses sought when formulating 
the law, which Elijah sought after his 
hopes of the restoration of Israel un- 
der Ahab were blasted, and which Saul 
sought for three years in Arabia after 
his conversion; that period of absolute 
rest, study, meditation and consecra- 
tion which every man naturally seeks 
preparatory to entering upon a great 
work. In these forty days of mental 
and spiritual tension, bodily wants 
would be partially and perhaps entire- 
ly overlooked; and hence it is called a 
fast. 

In these forty days the question be- 
fore the mind of Jesus would aaturally 
be how the establishment of the king- 
dom of God, or the rule of God on 
earth, could be effected, what obsta- 
cles would reveal themselves, and how 
these obstacles could be overcome. 
This would naturally bring Him in di- 
rect mental and spiritual contact with 
the supreme power into which all evil 
heads up as its source and spring, and 
which we call Satan, or the Devil, or 
the Evil One, the adversary of all that 
is good. For to those who reject the 
Scriptures as inspired documents, the 
existence of a supreme Satan rests on 
precisely the same grounds as the ex- 
istence of God or the supreme good. 
There is in nature as much proof of 
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one’as of the other. We have the 
flower that delights us with its beauty 
and fragrance, we have also the flower 
that distills poison. We have the use- 
ful beast of burden,- we have also the 
wild beast of the forest. We have 
germ life in the earth that produces 
food for man and beast, we have also 
the germs that cause death and decay. 
We have the sunshine and the shower, 
we have also the sirocco and the tor- 
nado. Everything that leads us to 
head up all good in one Being leads us 
to head up all evil in another. So it 
is not a figure of speech with Paul, 
when he speaks of “thrones and do- 
minions and principalities and pow- 
ers”’ both of good and evil: Michael 
and his angels, and the devil and his 
angels. ‘ 

Without discussing the manner of 
this conflict, whether personal or oth- 
erwise, it is well for us to realize that 
the temptations to which Jesus was ex- 
posed are jn nature, if not in degree, 
precisely those which are inevitable to 
any man in the accomplishment of his 
mission. ; 

First, the temptation to abandon His 
trust in God and obedience to His will, 
on which all success, whether of the 
Savior or saint, depends; and to adopt 
the expedient of short cuts which may 
seem to reach the end in view in an 
easier and humanly speaking a better 
way. To work a miracle for the supply 
of His human wants would, therefore, 
show lack of faith as well as disobedi- 
ence. Jesus had been led up into the 
wilderness to prepare for that ~work. 
Until that preparation was accom- 
plished, He must remain there. To 
work a miracle as the Son of God, 
which Satan suspected Him to be, 
merely to satisfy the demands of hun- 
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ger, or for selfish purposes, as pre | - i 
sented in the temptation: “If thou art i, 
the Son of God, command that these They 
stones become bread,” would be to or tea 
distrust God and afterwards effective his st 
ly destroy the evidential force of any Pte 
miracles which He should perform for” ,the f 
the unselfish supply of the wants of” him, ° 
others. Hence the reply: There is tad, 
more in life than in mere bread. God replie 
will sustain His Son and His servants Johr 
in the path of duty. “Man shall not “Wha 
live by bread alone, but by every word ag 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of 4 W 
God,” that is, by obedience to every” Johnn 
commandment or manifestation of the | Just 
Divine - will. a 
Satan’s reply is, in effect: If you “No 
trust in God so implicitly, you are fook quick! 
ing away your time in the desert plan- _Red 
ning for the establishment of a king- — | 
dom. That which stands in the way of es 
your kingdom and of your recognition “but, 
as the coming king is recognition by. “Fa 
the priests, scribes and Pharisees at gl 
Jerusalem, who in the public mind rep you,” 
resent all that is called religion. Your” Joh 
plan, therefore, should be to go at once pen | 
to Jerusalem, stand on the” parapet of oe 
the temple, and there, in the presencé” 80 sor 
of the assembled wershipers on some Mrs. ( 
public occasion, announce yourself as eyes 
the Messiah, and prove it by casting -scigh 
yourself down, trust in the Divine peread 
promise: “Do 
“He shall give his angels charge com ~ } 
“cerning thee; ‘and, is “ 
“On their hands they shall bear thee Sohi 
up, Lest haply thou dash thy foot” Pelief. 
against a stone.” boy ¥ 
Notice that this is practically the ieee 
same temptation that was presented to next 
Christ by His brethren, when they and t! 
asked Him to go up to Jerusalem: and la 


show Himself. ‘Thus, when Satan finds” 
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, the first Merry Little 


that Jesus can not be tempted thru dis- 
‘trust of His heavenly Father, he tries 


exactly the opposite tack: If you be- 
jieve in God so implicitly, put that 
faith to the test. And the reply of Je- 
sus is: “Thou shalt not make trial of 
the Lord thy God.” His life was given 
Him for a purpose. He is under obli- 
gation to take care of it, and not to 
risk it or throw it. away. He will 
walk, as in the previous temptation, 


' jp the patie of obedience. 


Once more Satan tempts Him: You 
have come to establish a kingdom, to 
redeem the world from evil, to be its 
ruler. I propose a way by which you 
shall be immediaiely successful. I 
will give you the kingdoms of this 
world, if first you will merely render 
homage to me. Here for the first time 
Satan reveals himself in his true char- 
acter, and Christ recognizes him as 
such. “Get thee hence, Satan: for it 
is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” Then, as often happens in hu- 


man experience, when his true charac- _ 


ter is revealed, and the temptation is 
seen to be so directly evil that it can 
come only as a suggestiom from the 
Evil One, Satan leaves Him, but only 
for a season; and angels come to min- 
ister to Him, as they. did to Elijah 
after his forty days’ fast, and as they 
did again to Jesus after His tempta- 
tion in Gethsemane. 

How often have Christian people, 
who have a noble end in view, aimed 
to accomplish it by cultivating the 
friendship of the enemies of the cause 
of righteousness. Satan has no more 
powerful temptation than this; nor is 
there any more dangerous philosophy 
than doing evil that good may come. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Littie, Brown & Co, 























Johnny Chuck Finds.a Use 
for His Back Door 


Johnny Chuck sat in his doorway look- 
ing over the Green Meadows. He feit very 
fine. He had had a good breakfast in the 
Sweet-clover patch. He had had a good 
nap on his own doorstep. By and by 
he saw the Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mother West Wind hurrying in his direc- 
tion. They seemed in a very great hurry. 
They didn’t stop to kiss the buttercups 
or tease the daisies. Johnny pricked up 
his small ears and watched them hurry 
up the hill. 

“Good morning. Johnny Chuck.” panted 
Breeze to reach 
him, “have you heard the news?” 

“What news?” asked Johnny Chuck. 

“The news about old Mother Chuck,” 
replied the Merry Little Breezes. 

Johnny shook his head. ‘‘No,” 
“What is it?” 

The Merry Little Breezes grew very, 
very sober. “It is bad news,” they said. 

“What is it? Tell me quick!” begged 
Johnny. 

Just then Reddy Fox came hopping and 
skipping down the Lone Little Path. ‘Hi, 
Johnny Chuck, have you heard the news?” 

“No,” said Johnny Chuck, ‘‘do tell me 
guick!’’ 

Reddy Fox grinned maliciously, for he 
likes to torment others. ‘‘It's about old 
Mrs. Chuck.” said Reddy. 

“I know that already,” replied Johnny, 
“but, please, what is it?” 

“Farmer Brown’s boy has caught old 
Mrs. Chuck, and now I womldn’t wonder 
but what he will come up here and catch 
you,” said Reddy, turning a somersault. 

Johnny Chuck grew pale.- He had not 
seen Mother Chuck to speak to since he 
ran away from home. Now he was glad 
that he had run away, and yet sorry, oh, 
80 Sorry, that anything had happened to 
Mrs. Chuck. Two big tears came into his 
eyes and ran down his funny little black 
nose. The Merry Little Breezes saw this, 
and one of them hurried over and whis- 
Pered in Johnny Chuck’s ear. 

“Dor’t cry, Johnny Chuck,” whispered 
the Merry Little Breeze. ‘Old Mother 
Chuck got away, and Farmer Brown's boy 
48 still wondering how she did it.” 

Johnny's heart gave a great throb of 
Felief. “I don’t believe Farmer Brown’s 
boy will catch me,” said Johnny Chuck, 

for my house has two back doors.” 

Johnny Chuck awoke very early the 
next morning. He stretched and yawned 
and then just lay quietly enjoying himself 
for a few minutes. His bedchamber, way 
down underground, was snug and warm 


said he. 








and very, very comfortable. By and by, 
Johnny Chuck heard a noise up by _his 
front door. 

“TI wonder what is going on out there,’ 
said Johnny Chuck to himself, and jump- 
ing up, he tiptoed softly up the long hall 
until he had almost reached his doorway. 
Then he heard a voice which he had heard 
before, and it made little’ shivers run all 
over him. It was the voice of old Gran- 
ny Fox. b 

“So this is where that fat Jittl Chuck 
has made his home,’ said Granny Fox. 

“Yes,"’ replied another voice, “‘this is 
where Johnny Chuck lives, for-I saw him 
here yesterday.” 

Johnny pricked up his ears, 
was the voice of Reddy Fox. 

“Do you think he is in here now?” in- 
quired Granny Fox. 

“I am sure of it,” replied Reddy, ‘‘for I 
have been watching: ever since jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun threw his nightcap off 
this morning ,and Johnny Chuck has not 
put his nose out yet.’’ 

“Good,” said Granny Fox, “I think fat 
Chuck will taste good for breakfast.’’ 

Johnny felt the cold shivers run over 
him again as he heard Granny Fox and 
Reddy Fox smack their lips. Then Granny 
Fox spoke again: 

“You lie down behind that bunch of 
grass over there, Reddy, and I will lie 
down behind the old apple-tree. When he 
comes out, you just jump into his door- 
way and I will catch him before he ean 
say Jack Robinson.” 


(Concluded next week) 
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“We believe,” says the women of the 
Federated Clubs, that the society ed- 
itor can edit the club page, but society 
news is “women at play”; club news 
is “women at work for humanity. 
The federation is asking that the club 
news be divorced from the society col- 
umn in the paper makeup.” 





LESS SUGAR AND SOME SALT FOR 
JAM AND MARMALADE 


In England and in our own country the 
experiment of using a very small amount 
of salt for part of the sugar in making 
jam and marmalade has been tried with 
success. 

The proportions used were as follows: 

Three-fourths cup sugar and one-half 
tablespoon salt to one pound of fruit. 

The salt and sugar were added together 
and the jam was made as usual. 

Some points noted were that the method 


saved 2 cents a glass (half pint) over us- 
ual proportion of “pound for pound.’ 
The jam is less rich, but very palatable, 


not “sickening” sweet as when made with 
all sugar. Jam should stand five or six 
days before being used. The salt flavor 


disappears in that time. 








She couldn’t keep the 
cookie jar filled 


O MATTER how often she baked, she couldn’t 
keep the cookie jar€ ed. Mysteriously the little 
golden disks of sugary goodness disappeared. Little 
appetites simply couldn’t resist, they were so light and 
flaky and nice. But mother just smiled good naturedly 
—it was Omar Wonder Flour that made such irresistible 
cookies. 

Baking with Omar Wonder Flour gives you a feeling 
of satisfaction. No matter what you bake—pies, cakes, 
bread, rolls, muffins, griddle cakes or biscuits—they in- 
variably have a lovely fineness of texture. Omar Flour 
owes its goodness to a special selection of spring and 
winter wheat. 4 

You will never regret that you tried Omar. Order 
your trial sack from your grocer to-day. 
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Our Guarantee: More and better bread 
from every sack—or your money back. 


Omaha Flour Mills Company, Omaha, Nebraska . 
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"A better coffee is 
Butier-Nut—Already the 
choice by the maiority of 
housewives—Well known 
—For sale everywhere.” 












“When you are all tired out, when ‘you are hungry, when good food 
and coffee are necessary. That is the time to use 









“She Coffee Delicious 


A good meal deserves the best in coffee. Any meal is better with 
good coffee and there is no economy in poor coffee. 
Better sie’ of bread with Butter-Nut coffee’ 
than a banquet with poor coffee. 
—_ There is no economy in poor cream, milk, eggs 
V aati or coffee. The best is none too good for you.” 
PAXTON AND GALLAGHER (0. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are a8 they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


yrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until! specia) written permission has been obtained. . ; 
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The Temptation of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 27, 1924. Mark, 1:12, 13; 
Luke, 4:1-13. Printed—Matthew, 4: 
1-11.) 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the devil. (2) And when he had fasted 
forty days and forty nights, he after- 
ward hungered. (3) And the tempter 
came and said unto him, If thou art 
the Son of God, command that these 
stones become bread. (4) But he an- 
swered and said, It is written, Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. (5) Then the devil tak- 
eth him into the holy city; and he set 
him on the pinnacle of the temple, (6) 
and saith unto him, If thou art the Son 
of God, cast thyself down: for it is 
written, 


“He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee: 


and, 
“On their hands they shall bear 
thee up, 
Lest haply thou dash thy foot 


against a stone. 


“(7) Jesus said unto him, Again it 
is written, Thou shalt not make trial 
of the Lord thy God. (8) Again; the 
devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth him all 
the kingdoms of the’ world, and the 
glory of them; (9) and he said unto 
him, All these things will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 
(10) Then saith Jesus unto him, Get 
thee hence, Satan: for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. (11) 
Then the devil leaveth him; and be- 
hold, angels came and minister2d unto 
him.” 





This is.one of the passages of Scrip- 
ture upon the explanation or inter- 
pretation of which one should enter 
with bared head and unshod feet, as if 
entering upon holy ground. It is not 
permitted to mortal man to know much 
of the inward struggles and tempta- 
tions of one who is himself both God 
and man, nor to understand how He 
who could say to all the werld: “Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” could 
yet be tempted. We can, however, by 
a close study of this lesson see a sim- 
ilarity between His temptations and 
those which every mortal man is com- 
pelled to meet at some period of his 
life; and to.point this out is all that 
we dare venture upon in interpreting 
this passage. 

Until John had begun, his ministry, 
Jesus had remained at Nazareth, pre- 
sumably working with His father at 
the trade of the carpenter, but more 
likely engaged as a vine dresser, or, 
as we would say, a horticulturist, in 
the vicinity of Nazareth. For, if he 
indeed worked at the carpenter's trade 
all the years after His maturity, it is 
strange that no mention_of the car- 
penter shop or reference to it appears 
in any of His illustrations, while His 
discourses abound with illustrations 
from the vine, the birds, the grass, and 
the sower sowing seed. The world 
knew Him only as a workingman. He 
had manifested some consciousness of 
His great mission at the age of twelve, 
when on a visit to the temple. This 
consciousness would naturally grow 
upon Him; and when John the Bap- 
tist stirred the hearts of the people by 
his teachings on the lower Jordan and 
gradually advanced up the stream to 
Bethabara, a noted ford, the question 
which Jesus afterward put to the Phar- 











isees, as to whether the baptism of 
John was of heaven or of men, would 
naturally arise in His mind. 
convinced that it was from heaven, of 
which His Father’s house was the sym- 
bol, He at once went to John, His 
cousin, who was now proclaiming the 
King. 

It does not appear that the two had 
ever met before. John’s life was “in 
the deserts until the day of his show- 
ing unto Israel,” while the life of Je- 
sus had been that of the citizen and 
the workingman. There was some- 
thing in the outward bearing and pres- 
ence of Jesus by which John at once 
recognized Him as superior to himself; 
for personally he did not know Jesus. 
(John, 1:31.) He fully understood that 
his own mission was to- be that of 
manifesting the Messiah unto Israel; 
and he suspected from the manner, 
speech and bearing of Jesus, of whom 
he must have heard from his own 
mother and other kindred, that this 
was the Messiah of Israel. The con- 
vincing proof, however, was the visi- 
ble presence of the Divine, the Sheki- 
nah, descending as a dove descends 
and resting upon Him. (John, 1:32.) 
He thus recognized Him as being the 
Messiah for whom he came to pre- 
pare the way; and, recognizing this, 
he said: “I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me?” ‘Fo 
which Jesus answered, “Suffer it now; 
for thus it becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness.” (Note here the radical 
difference between Jesus and every 
other good man who ever lived: He 
never, by the slightest implication, 
here or at any other time, admits in 
the least degree either personal sin or 
mistake, or repentagce.) John’s bap- 
tism was the consecration and appro- 
priate initiation of the new King, for 
whom he was sent to prepare the way. 
It was most meet that sinners should 
repent and be baptized. It was like- 
wise meet that He who was now con- 
scious of His kingship should conse- 
crate Himself to His life work by sub- 
mission to the sacred rite. 

By the baptism of the Spirit and the 
voice from heaven, Jesus now becomes 
fully*conscious of His mission as the 
Messiah; and now that He is fully 
equipped for His work by the special 
and permanent endowment of the Spir- 
it, He seeks that absolute retirement 
which Moses sought when formulating 
the law, which Elijah sought after his 
hopes of the restoration of Israel un- 
der Ahab were blasted, and which Saul 
sought for three years in Arabia after 
his conversion; that period of absolute 
rest, study, meditation and consecra- 
tion which every man naturally seeks 
preparatory to entering upon a great 
work. In these forty days of mental 
and spiritual tension, bodily wants 
would be partially and perhaps entire- 
ly overlooked; and hence it is called a 
fast. 

In these forty days the question be- 
fore the mind of Jesus would aaturally 
be how the establishment of the king- 
dom of God, or the rule of God on 
earth, could be effected, what obsta- 
cles would reveal themselves, and how 
these obstacles could be overcome. 
This would naturally bring Him in di- 
rect mental and spiritual contact with 
the supreme power into which all evil 
heads up as its source and spring, and 
which we call Satan, or the Devil, or 
the Evil One, the adversary of all that 
is good. For to those who reject the 
Scriptures as inspired documents, the 
existence of a supreme Satan rests on 
precisely the same grounds as the ex- 
istence of God or the supreme good. 
There is in nature as much proof of 
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one’as of the other. We have the 
flower that delights us with its beauty 
and fragrance, we have also the flower 
that distills poison. We have the use- 
ful beast of burden,- we have also the 
wild beast of the forest. We have 
germ life in the earth that produces 
food for man and beast, we have also 
the germs that cause death and decay. 
We have the sunshine and the shower, 
we have also the sirocco and the tor- 
nado. Everything that leads us to 
head up all good in one Being leads us 
to head up all evil in another. So it 
is not a figure of speech with Paul, 
when he speaks of “thrones and do- 
minions and principalities and pow- 
ers” both of good and evil: Michael 
and his angels, and the devil and his 
angels. ‘ 

Without discussing the manner of 
this conflict, whether personal or oth- 
erwise, it is well for us to realize that 
the temptations to which Jesus was ex- 
posed are jn nature, if not in degree, 
precisely those which are inevitable to 
any man in the accomplishment of his 
mission. 

First, the temptation to abandon His 
trust in God and obedience to His will, 
on which all success, whether of the 
Savior or saint, depends; and to adopt 
the expedient of short cuts which may 
seem to reach the end in view in an 
easier and humanly speaking a better 
way. To work a miracle for the supply 
of His human wants would, therefore, 
show lack of faith as well as disobedi- 
ence. Jesus had been led up into the 
wilderness to prepare for that ~work. 
Until that preparation was accom- 
plished, He must remain there. To 
work a miracle as the Son of God, 
which Satan suspected Him to be, 
merely to satisfy the demands of hun- 








ger, or for selfish purposes, as pre- 
sented in the temptation: “If thou art 
the Son of God, command that these 
stones become bread,” 
distrust God and afterwards effective- 

ly destroy the evidential force of any 

miracles which He should perform for 

the unselfish supply of the wants of 

others. Hence the reply: There is 

more in life than in mere bread. God 

will sustain His Son and His servants 

in the path of duty. “Man shall not 

live by bread alone, but by every word 

that proceedeth out of the mouth of 

God,” that is, by obedience to every 

commandment or manifestation of the 

Divine will. 

Satan’s reply is, in effect: If you 
trust in God so implicitly, you are fool- 
ing away your time in the desert plan- 
ning for the establishment of a king- 
dom. That which stands in the way of 
your kingdom and of your recognition 
as the coming king is recognition by. 
the priests, scribes and Pharisees at 
Jerusalem, who in the public mind rep- 
resent all that is called religion. ‘Your — 


plan, therefore, should be to go at once ~ 


to Jerusalem, stand on thé parapet of 
the temple, and there, in the presence 
of the assembled wershipers on some — 


public occasion, announce yourself as | 


the Messiah, and prove it by casting 
yourself down, trust in the Divine 
promise: 

“He shall give his angels charge con- 
*cerning thee; ‘and, 

“On their hands they shall bear thee 
up, Lest haply thou dash thy foot” 
against a stone.” 


Notice that this is practically the © 


same temptation that was presented to 
Christ by His brethren, when they 
asked Him to go up to Jerusalem and 
show Himself. ‘Thus, when Satan finds” 
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that Jesus can not be tempted thru dis- 
trust of His heavenly Father, he tries 
exactly the opposite tack: If you be- 
jieve in God so implicitly, put that 
faith to the test. And the reply of Je- 
sus is: “Thou shalt not make trial of 
the Lord thy God.” His life was given 
Him for a purpose. He is under obli- 
gation to take care of it, and not to 
risk it or throw it.away. He will 
walk, as in the previous temptation, 
ip the patil of obedience. 

Once more Satan tempts Him: You 
have come to establish 4 kingdom, to 
redeem the world from evil, to be its 
ruler. I propose a way by which you 
shall be immediately successful. I 
will give you the kingdoms of this 
world, if first you will merely render 
homage to me. Here for the first time 
Satan reveals himself in his true char- 
acter, and Christ recognizes him as 
such. “Get thee hence, Satan: for it 
is written, Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
Then, as often happens in hu- 


ter is revealed, and the temptation is 
seen to be so directly evil that it can 
come only as a suggestiom from the 
Evil One, Satan leaves Him, but only 
for a season; and angels come to min- 
ister to Him, as they. did to Elijah 
after his forty days’ fast, and as théy 
did again to Jesus after His tempta- 
tion in Gethsemane. 

How often have Christian people, 
who have a noble end in view, aimed 
to accomplish it by cultivating the 
friendship of the enemies of the cause 
of righteousness. Satan has no more 
powerful temptation than this; nor is 
there any more dangerous philosophy 
than doing evil that good may come. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Littie, Brown & Co, 























Johnny Chuck Finds.a Use 
for His Back Door 


Johnny Chuck sat in his doorway look- 
ing over the Green Meadows. He felt very 


fine. He had had a good breakfast in the 
Sweet-clover patch. He had had a good 
nap on his own doorstep. By and by 
he saw the Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mother West Wind hurrying in his direc- 
tion. They seemed in a very great hurry. 


They didn’t stop to kiss the buttercups 


or tease the daisies. Johnny pricked up 
his small ears and watched them hurry 
up the hill. 

‘Good morning, Johnny Chuck.” panted 
_the first Merry Little Breeze to reach 
him, “have you heard the news?” 

“What news?” asked Johnny Cluck. 

“The news about old Mother Chuck,” 
replied the Merry Little Breezes. 

Johnny shook his head. ‘‘No,” said he. 
“What is it?” 

The Merry Little Breezes grew very, 
very sober. ‘It is bad news,” they said. 

“What Is it?) Tell me quick!” begged 
Johnny. 


Just then Reddy Fox came hopping and 
skipping down the Lone Little Path. ‘Hi, 
Johnny Chuck, have you heard the news?” 

“No,” said Johnny Chuck, ‘‘do tell me 
quick!’’ 

Reddy Fox grinned maliciously, for he 
likes to torment others. ‘It's about old 
Mrs. Chuck,” said Reddy. 

“I know that already,’’ replied Johnny, 
“but, please, what is it?” 

“Farmer Brown’s boy has caught old 
Mrs. Chuck, and now I wouldn't wonder 
but what he will come up here and catch 
you,” said Reddy, turning a somersault. 

Johnny Chuck grew pale.- He had not 
seen Mother Chuck to speak to since he 
ran away from home. Now he was glad 
that he had run away, and yet sorry, oh, 
So sorry, that anything had happened to 
Mrs. Chuck. Two big tears came into his 
eyes and ran down his funny little black 
nose. The Merry Little Breezes saw this, 
and one of them hurried over and whis- 
Pered in Johnny Chuck’s ear. 

“Dow’t cry, Johnny Chuck,” whispered 
the Merry Little Breeze. “Old Mother 
Chuck got away, and Farmer Brown's boy 
is still wondering how she did it.” 

Johnny's heart gave a great throb of 
Relief. “I don’t believe Farmer Brown’s 


- boy will catch me,” said Johnny Chuck, 


“for my house has two bgck doors.” 

Johnny Chuck awoke very early the 
next morning. He stretched and yawned 
and then just lay quietly enjoying himself 
for a few minutes. His bedchamber, way 
down underground, was snug and warm 








and very, very comfortable. By and by, 
Johnny Chuck heard a noise up by_his 
front door. 

“I wonder what is going on out there,’ 
said Johnny Chuck to himself, and jump- 
ing up, he tiptoed softly up the long hall 
until he had almost reached his doorway. 
Then he heard a voice which he had heard 
before, and it made little’ shivers run all 
over him. It was the voice of old Gran- 
ny Fox. b, 

‘So this is where that fat Jittle Chuck 
has made his home,” said Granny Fox. 

“Yes,”’ replied another voice, “this is 
where Johnny Chuck lives, for-I saw him 
here yesterday.” 

Johnny pricked up his ears, 
was the voice of Reddy Fox. 

“Do you think he is in here now?’ in- 
quired Granny Fox. 

“IT am sure of it,” replied Reddy, ‘‘for I 
have been watching: ever since jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun threw his nightcap off 
this morning ,and Johnny Chuck has not 
put his nose out yet.”’ 

“Good,” said Granny Fox, “I think fat 
Chuck will taste good for breakfast.”’ 

Johnny felt the cold shivers run over 
him again as he heard Granny Fox and 
Reddy Fox smack their lips. Then Granny 
Fox spoke again: 

“You lie down behind 
grass over there, Reddy, and I will lie 
down behind the old apple-tree. When he 
comes out, you just jump into his door- 
way and I will catch him before he ean 
say Jack Robinson.” 


(Concluded next week) 


for that 


that bunch of 





“We believe,” says the women of the 
Federated Clubs, that the society ed- 
itor can edit the club page, but society 
news is “women at play”; club news 
is “women at work for humanity. 
The federation is asking that the club 
news be divorced from the society col- 
umn in the paper makeup.” 





LESS SUGAR AND SOME SALT FOR 
JAM AND MARMALADE 


In England and in our own country the 
experiment of using a very small amount 
of salt for part of the sugar in making 
jam and marmalade has been tried with 
success. 

The proportions used were as follows: 

Three-fourths cup sugar and one-half 
tablespoon salt to one pound of fruit. 

The salt and sugar were added together 
and the jam was made as usual. 

Some points noted were that the method 
saved 2 cents a glass (half pint) over us- 
ual proportion of “pound for pound.” 
The jam is less rich, but very palatable, 
not ‘sickening’ sweet as when made with 
all sugar. Jam should stand five or six 
days before being used. The salt flavor 
disappears in that time. 
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' She couldn’t keep the : 
cookie jar filled - 


O MATTER how often she baked, she couldn’t 
keep the cookie jar filled. Mysteriously the little 
golden disks of sugary goodness disappeared. Little 
appetites simply couldn’t resist, they were so light and 
flaky and nice. But mother just smiled good naturedly 
—it was Omar Wonder Flour that made such irresistible 
cookies. 

Baking with Omar Wonder Flour gives you a feeling 
of satisfaction. No matter what you bake—pies, cakes, 
bread, rolls, muffins, griddle cakes or biscuits—they in- 
variably have a lovely fineness of texture. Omar Flour 
owes its goodness to a special selection of spring and 
winter wheat. : 

You will never regret that you tried Omar. Order 
your trial sack from your grocer to-day. 
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.Qur Guarantee: More and better bread 

from every sack—or your money back. e 
Omaha Flour Mills Company, Omaha, Nebraska & 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





































"A better coffee is 
Butter-Nut—Already the 
choice by the majority of 
housewives—Well known 
—For sale everywhere” 




















© When Coffee tastes the best 


“When you are all tired out, when you are hungry, when good food 
and coffee are necessary. That is the time to use 












“The Coffee Delicious 


A good meal deserves the best in coffee. Any meal is better with 
good coffee and there is no economy in poor coffee. 

Better a slice of bread with Butter-Nut coffee . 
than a banquet with poor coffee. 

There is no economy in poor cream, milk, eggs 
or coffee. The best is none too good for you.” 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribyte their experience to this ~ soph aoe 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Tail Feathers 


A magnificent peafowl used to 
spread his tail feathers and stand at 
attention—the admired of all admirers. 
With the advancing season he lost his 
feathers till but one remained. Still 
he stood at attention-—his single 
feather spread like a winking eye—the 
laughing stock of former admirers. 

A turkey hen that had iost her tail 
feathers thru the onslaught of a mis- 
chievous collie, female like, was 
shamed and chagrined at her denuded 
state, and hid herself from her mates. 
Hers was a proper state of mind the 
other hens thought, for when she 
showed herself at meal times, they 
would pounce on her and peck her 
without mercy. 

Tail feathers are nothing to a 
chicken hen. The loss seems to make 
the old birds more jaunty—like a spin- 
ster with bobbed hair. Which is prob- 
ably why at the early fall shows so 
many females that are practically in 
full fall plumage have tails plucked 
just long enough before the fair to be 
out at a shortened length that gives 
better proportion to the body than a 
tail of the length normal to the fowl. 
The cuts for tail feathers are as fol- 
lows: .“If tail in any specimen shows 
not to exceed three-fourths develop- 
ment, 1; not to exceed one-half de- 
velopment, 2; not to exceed one- 
fourth development, 3.” 

An expert White Wyandotte breeder 
told us that in choosing his breeding 
stock he counted the feathers in the 
tail, and that the ray of feathers next 
the tail should be long and full. He 
Wants at least eight main tail feathers 
on each side. 

Franklin Sewall, the artist, is quoted 
as saying: “The Wyandotte tail 
should have to be completely fur- 
nished fourteen feathers of the tail 
proper, two main sickles and on each 
side four well grown hangers.” 


Keeping Cocks in Shape for Fall 
Showing 


Since the fall shows come very ear- 
ly, the prize winning birds are often 
winners because of condition and not 
of quality. A bird in half molt will not 
get the award which would go to a 
bird in full plumage. The fall shows 
are a good advertising medium for 
farm flocks. Farmers like to see the 
new stock they get; they come to the 
fair with the idea of buying if they see 
what they want.’ A blue ribbon marks 
the coop of a bird in a long row of 
coops of birds of the same breed and 
variety. Naturally, prospective buy- 
ers will give more consideration to a 
fowl that the judges have pronounced 
good than to one that is- unmarked 
even tho closer inspection might prove 
that as a potential breeder the un- 
marked bird had the best possibilities. 

So it is important if you are going 
to show male birds that they be kept 
in show condition. When the breed- 
ing season is over, separate the males 
from the females. The ideal way is to 
give each male a coop to himself where 
he will get light and air without di- 
rect sunshine, and move the coop to 
fresh ground often. Keep him out of 
sight of the rest of the flock, and free 
from mites and lice. Let him scratch 
and exercise, and give the normal 
amount of a well balanced ration. If 
the ration is skimped, and the bird fed 
up about fair time, he may start a 
molt. You don’t want him to molt 
then. The bird that molts naturally is 
better and looks better than the one 
that is forced into a molt by first 
fasting and then feasting. 

Males are slower in molting than 
females. If a tail or wing feather is 
broken, don’t pull it now. It will not 
bein in time for the state fair, and the 





-| it broken. 








cut will be worse if it is missing than 
Judges. are lenient in judg- 
ing the early fall shows and will give 
due consideration to the summer molt, 
but judges are human. When the 
standard says: “For missing feather 
or part of feather in primaries or sec- 
ondaries, where foreign color disqual- 
ifies cut from one to two points,” and 
‘where feather is broken but not de- 
tached, in primaries or secondaries 
where foreign color disqualifies,. cut 
one-half point;” “for broken or miss- 
ing feather in primaries or seconda- 
ries of buff or parti-colored varieties, 
where color does not disqualify, cut 
one-half to one point,” judges are like- 
ly to reason that if they give the prize 
to the bird with poorest condition of 
plumage, they are sure to hear com- 
plaints, and that after all the bird in 
full plumage is the most attractive 
bird for an exhibit. 

Protect the males from fighting and 
running with the hens. When the 
feathers get dried, they are more brit- 
tle than when full of sap. 

Some males are not happy without 
company. A young cockerel which the 
old bird can bully and crow over will 
keep him in good spirits. Great care 
must be taken to keep the males free 
from mites and lice. The depluming 
mite often gets in its demoralizing 
work. A good dust bath will help him 
to help himself. For areas known to 
be infested with the depluming mite 
and for scaly legs, there is nothing 
better than an ointment made of one 
part of oil of caraway to five parts of 
white vaseline. 





Slacker Hens 


To guide in culling slacker hens the 


poultry extension specialists at the | 


Ohio State University offer these sug- 
gestions: 
Pick for slaughter the bird whose 


comb is pale, small and shriveled; 
beak, yellow at the base; eye ring and 
ear lobe, yellow; vent, yellow, shrunk- 
en and dry; face, heavily fleshed and 
yellow; eyes, shrunken, dull, listless; 
plumage, molting; skin, thick and 
tight; pelvic bones, close together, 
hard and rigid; pelvic bone to breast 
bone, close together, hard and rigid. 

The average flock needs to be culled 
at abgut this rate: In June, 6 per 
cent; July. 9 per cent; August, 11 per 
cent; September, 15 per cent; October, 
16 per cent. 

Most hens, poultry specialists say, 
stop laying when they begin to molt. 
The early molting hen is not a con- 
sistent layer. She takes all the fall 
months as a vacation for changing her 


plumage. The consistent layer molts 
late and grows her new plumage 
rapidly. 


As a general rule, the first hens in 


the flock to molt should be sold, and 
the last to molt should be kept for 
breeding. 


Egg Grades for Country Buyers 


Buyers’ egg grades have beem pre- 
pared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an effort to 
simplify egg standards and to facili- 
tate trading on a uniform basis be- 
tween producers and country buyers. 
Only two grades, No. 1 and No. 2, are 
provided for sound shell eggs. 

Grade No. 1 consists of eggs of an 
average weight of twenty-four ounces 
net per dozen with a minimum weight 
at the rate of twenty-two ounces per 
dozen for individual eggs. The shell 
shall be practically clean and sound; 
the air cell shall be of a depth of 
three-eighths inch or less, localized, 
and may be slightly tremulous; the 
yolk may be visible and mobile; the 











dozen for individual eggs; 


but with no blood showing. 


Despite heavy prospective produc 
tion of eggs this year, the supply of 
eges of high quality will not be ex- 
better 
ordinary 
eggs, the department points out in urg- 
ing farmers to produce high quality 
eggs and to market them thru agen- 
cies or to buyers who appreciate qual- 


cessive and will bring much 
prices proportionately than 


ity and will pay for it, 





Space for Chicks 


An Iowa reader writes: 


“How much space should chicks 


have in the brooder?” 


Baby chicks should have about one- 
half square foot of floor space per 
Very 
farge groups of chicks do not do well 
even when the space seems sufficient. 
They must have plenty of sunshine as 
well as room. No less than one square 
foot of window to every six square 


bird up to three weeks of age. 


feet of floor space. 


white reasonably firm, and the devel- 
opment of the germ may be slightly 
visible. 

Grade No. 2 consists of eggs of an 
average weight of twenty-two ounces 
net per dozen with a minimum weight 
at the rate of eighteen ounces per 
the shell 
clean or dirty, but sound; the air cell 
having a ‘depth of over three-eighths 
of an inch, and bubbly or freely mo- 
bile; the white weak and watery, and 
the germ development clearly visible 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





No. 1983—One-Piece Dress, to be 
slipped on over head. The accompany- 
ing diagram explains the simple con- 
struction of this dress—you see the en- 
tire garment cuts in one piece. Even the 
amateur home sewer will find no diffi- 
culty with this design, patterns for which 
cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 49 and 42 
inches bust measure. Try it in a fancy 
voile for a pretty warm weather frock 
that you can tub. Fancy silks as well as 
the plain crepes would be nice, too, par- 
ticularly if you want a frock for “best.” 
In the medium size, 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 2% yards of 5-inch ribbon 
for the sash is required. 

No. 2107—A New Costume Slip, made 
with straight upper edge and shoulder 
straps or with built-up shoulders. Nain- 


’ phis, Tenn., 


sook, fine lawn, silk crepe; satin or sz 
een are suitable materials from which ft 
make it. 
42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust measu 


Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma 


terial with 4% yards of ruffling. 


No. 1919—Smart Dress for the Junigg= 2 


Miss—‘he swagger lines of this new de. 
sign are certain to delight the growin 
girl. It surplices to the right in the ve 
fashion of grown-ups’ dresses. A com«! 


bination of plain cotton with a printeg 
little’ 


material wouki make a delightful 


tub dress. - You might also use silk cre 


or taffeta if the dress is to be for “‘best.”” 
Size” 


Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 2 Res years. 
8 requires 1% yards of 36-inc’ ater 
with 1% yards of 32-inch ota ng a 
1% yards of ruffling. 





These patterns are guaranteed to nig 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 1§¢ 


each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. 






sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit 


le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the” 


Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


quarterly. 





CALIFORNIA GIRL WINS MEAT STORY. 


CONTEST 


Pearl Graves, sixteen-year-old Lemoore, 
school agirl, has been 
notified by the National Livestock and” 
entered in) 


California, high 


Meat Boa 
the natio 


that her story, 
1 meat story contest, 





nomics women sitting as judges. Her 
success carries with it a cash awa 





of $300. 


The first task of the judges was the’ 
selection of champions in the four dis-4 
tricts into which the United Stdtes had’ 
necessitated the” 
grading of more than 11,000 stories on” 


been divided. This 








meat submitted by high school _sirls in 
every state in the Union and the District 
of Columbia. 


In the central district, Eva Beaty. of 


Centralia. Ili., carried off championship 


honors; Ruth Prittie, of Carthage, N. Y., 
Emily Scott, of Meme. 
in the south, and Miss Graveg ” 

The judging of these four” 


won in the east; 


in the west. 
stories resulted 
winning out. 
trict champions will receive a cash prize 
of $100. Nine other prizes, from $75 down 


in the California girl 





to $10, are to be awarded in each of the 
districts. A prize of $10 is also given for 


the best stories in states failing to figure | 


in the district awards. 











TYPHOID AND 
Chicken Cholera Compound 


When apparentiy healthy fowls die over 
night or on the nest, or loosing a few hens or 
half grown chicks a month, the above pa- 
ration will positively stop your losses. It sis0 
valuable in Geese cholera. 

This preparation has been successfully used on 
several hundred farms. 

Write or wire for treatment and protect your 
poultry interests. 


6 pound package $2.50 


preventative while the acute infection is on the 
premises. Ail mafl orders receive prompt at- 
tention. Pay the postman when you recetve it. 


Liquid Worm Expeller 


An effective preparation that is now being used 
to expell worms from hogs. Every ounce dos+ 
guaranteed to contain over 15 minims of Chene- 
podium Oil with other medicaments to expel! 
Oll w make one ounce dose. 

$6.00 Per Galion 
Sufficient to worm 123 pigs weighing up to 9 Ibs. 


SALSBURY LABORATORIES 
Department 1, Chartes City, lowa 


rev CHICKEN roosts 


Keep your chickens healthy and free from 
lice -— mites by using our patent Ee and 











s al Germicide. Satisfacti guaran- 
teed. Send for illustrated booklet. or) it is 
made of wood, we can make it” 


VOSS WOOD SHOP, Exira, lowa 





Cut in sizes 16 years, 36. 38. 49, 




















Write plainly and be sure tg} 
sign your nafthe and address. A _ big} 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete 





Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or meni 









was? 
picked as the best in the United States 
by a committee of prominent home eco 





# 












However, each of the dis-% 


Sufficient to check the disease and use asa | 


ee 


worms with suffictent quantity of pure Castor | 


either by the syringe. stomach tube, or slop } 
method, at a cost of just over 44 cents per dose. 3 

































igeions nor jarrow Cnickeries, Dept. 49, 


chick = 6c UP 
foe ne Geshe vee 















BABY CHICKS 








PROFESSOR KING’S PROFITABLE CHICKS 


NOTE THESE POPULAR JUNE and JULY PRICES 


Per — 

W.and B. Leghorns........... 8.50 &. L. Wyandottes ........... 
RL eas. W. Rocks... 3 9.00 Lt Sia 
W. Wyand. & Bt iS ©@ Assorted (Heavy) ...... ... 


£0Wa CHICK SATCHERY 








Special 








@ FARR CHIX y 
| ofc dome ae Goer 

















Per 100 

Strains of all we 
above breeds also supplied 
Above Prices per 100. Send for catalog and complete price list. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


“*Send for free directions for raising July an@ August chicks” 
Bex mM 
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PAY GRAVEL 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 














CHAPTER VINI—THE TRAP AT MATO 
TIP! 


(Continued from last week) 


The prisoners were jerked to their feet, 
and no sooner were they erect than their 
hands were drawn behind them and fast- 
ened. ‘Their horses were brought up and 
they were helped to mount. Little Big 
Man and the older warrior rode in the 
Jead and struck off to the east of the 
butte and turned north. The white men 
were surrounded by the nine remaining 
warriors and followed at a short distance. 
As they drew away from the butte, all 
eyes were turned to the summit, where 
the warrior with the mirror was signal- 
ing the news of the capture. 

It was evident that Little Big Man was 
out on a scout. He and the warrior be- 
side him wore sealp shirts. The others 
were clad for hard riding, and had not 
even bothered to paint their ponies. But 
each man carried a magazine gun, and 
several had revolvers. In addition to the 
firearms, four of the men carried bows 
and ten arrows to a quiver. 

The entire-party appeared to be liber- 
ally supplied with ammunition, the bows 
being intended for game where a gun- 
shot might give an alarm. A brisk ride 
of twelve miles and the party was ford- 
ing the strong muddy current of the Belle 
Fourche, where once the Cheyennes had 
raised their corn. On the north bank an 
hour's halt was made among the cotton- 
woods to give the man with the mirror 
time to rejoin them. He came up at a 
handsome gallop and the journey was 
resumed. A few miles north of the river 
and on the head of Crow creek, warriors 
and captives rode into a temporary camp. 
Ahead in the north was the dark blue 
outline of Slave Butte with its range of 
hills thru which the band would pass be- 
fore swinging northeast to make the per- 
manent village of Crazy Horse. 

A dozen warriors rushed forward, 
shouting and brandishing their knives, as 
the prisoners were brought into camp. 
Little Big Man shouted for several min- 
nutes in a stentorian voice. Scissors inter- 
preted for Dinsdale. The leader was tell- 
ing of the capture and bragging mightily 
and demanding a new song be made for 
him. He talked into an anti-climax when 
acamp warrior informed him that the sig- 
nals from the butte had been caught and 
a@ message sent to Crazy Horse. Little 
Big Man ordered the white men to be 
placed in a lodge with their hands tied 
behind them and their bodies roped to 
the center pole. 

Suspended from a medicine pole beside 
the lodge was a strangled puppy. war 
medicine, Scissors explained. Hanging 
inside the lodge was a cavalry guidon, 
and an officer’s glove, proofs of this par- 
ticular band’s participation in the fight 
on the Little Big Horn. 

“Now what happens to us?” asked 
Dinsdale after they had been trussed up 
to the center pole and left alone. 

‘I’m ‘wakan’,” doggedly replied Scis- 
sors. ‘I’ve placed stones to Tunkan. I 
must get you out of this. When I say 
for you to go, you scoot! Don’t wait. for 
me. They'll never harm me. I’m a big 
Mystery man. I know their dream songs, 
their war songs. I’ve listened to their 
council songs, and I’ve sung their grass 
dance song. Little Big Man thinks he’s 
got me in a hole because I ran away. I 
went away to renew my medicine—just 
one weak spot—just one mistake. I’m 
Sorry I said that about your being a 
friend to old High Wolf, the Cheyenne. 


Bah! He's up on the Little Missouri. 
Who's afraid? We are not.” 
“We'd better have chanced. it with 


Easy’s gang,” muttered Dinsdale. 

“It would have been over the quicker,” 
Mmoodily retorted Scissors. Then with a 
flare of his old egotism: ‘‘But I’ve spoken 
to Wakantanka. A man is never down 
S0 long as he can hope. Crazy Horse 
thought a lot of my medicine. Now look 
happy; some one is coming.” 

Three men, bearing a kettle of meat, 
entered the lodge. Dinsdale remembered 
he had eaten nothing since morning, and 
despite his serious predicament he was 
very hungry. The kettle gave off a savory 
odor. Two of the braves unloosed the 
thongs so the prisoners could bring their 
elbows to their sides and extend their 
hands forward. A bowl and a wooden 
Spoon were given to each. For some min- 
utes Dinsdale ate as if famished, “then 
asked: 

“What is it?” 

“Wild onions boiled with dog.” 

“I don’t think I’m hungry any more.” 

““Washte-helo!’ (Very good.) If I'd 
Said elk or deer you’d come for a second 


helping. Shows what langtage does for 
a2 man.’ 


And Scissors asked the brave to dish 


up more of the stew. 
“Horse doesn’t seem so bad, but dog—” 
muttered Dinsdale. 
The kettle was removed and their arms 
Were tightly pinioned. 


Scissors request- 





ed that the flap of the tent be pulled back 
full width. This allowed them to see 
what was going on in front of the lodge. 
Near the entrance, two men were making 
shields of inch-thick hide taken from 
a buffalo bull’s neck. The hide was pegged 
down on a thin layer of clay and was 
then covered with burning coals. 


This process hardened it sufficiently to 
turn a lance point or a round bullet. It 
was a striking incongruity of the cam- 
paign, bows and arrows and shields by 
the side of magazine rifles and metallic 
cartridges.. Never again would the plains 
witness such a mingling of the old and 
the new. 


Another fantastic touch was given the 
scene in the person of an aged warrior, 
who was chipping out arrow-heads from 
fragments of beer bottles. In his youth 
the old man had watched his grandfather 
fashion points from flint and himself had 
made them from the outer thickness of 
ribs or marrow bones. In his prime he 
had advanced to points of steel, and later 
had cut them from the frying-pans taken 
from trappers, traders or soldiers. 

Now he grafted the ancient craft onto 
the ultra-modern and utilized the white 
man’s beer bottles! Another influence of 
the white man was to be observed in a 
group of monte players, only their cards 
were made of pony skin. 

“They've quit the old ways and haven’ t 
learned the new,” soliloquized Scissors. 
“They cling to their arrows and have 
learned beer from the whites. Nothing 
remains the same except Wakantanka.” 

And he softly chanted in English the 
“Sunrise Song,’ as sung during the sun 
dance: 


“Here I am, behold me; 
I am the sun, behold me.” 


Little Big Man strolled to the opening 
of the lodge. He was smoking a beauti- 
ful pipe of red sandstone. The bowl was 
inlaid with silver, and the long reed stem 
was artistically decorated with feathers 
and quills. He offered the pipe to the 
sky and earth and to the cardinal points, 
but spoke no word to the prisoners. 

_ After waiting for a minute, Scissors 
asked, ‘“‘When can Two Knives Talking 
see his friend Crazy Horse?” 

Little Big Man smiled cynically and 
replied: ‘If Two Knives Talking is 
‘wakan’ enough he can untie himself and 
go to see his friend.” 

“To be free of Little Big Man’s clumsy 
cords is easy for the medicine of Two 
Knives Talking,” gravely assured Scis- 
sors. “Will he find the road to Slim 
Butte open?’ 

nd he brought his hands before him 
show they were free. 

With a yelp, Little Big Man turned and 
called loudly. Warriors came on the run. 

“Two Knives Talking has untied the 
rawhide,” grunted the leader. 

Two warriors advanced to Scissors and 
pawed about behind him, but could find 
no vestige of the thongs. ‘‘Two Knives 
Talking’s medicine ate them up,” ex- 
plained Scissors. ‘‘Are the Ggalala afraid 
I will fly up among the thunder birds that 
they must tie me?’ 

The leader snapped out an order and 
fresh thongs were brought and Scissors 
tied up for the second time. 

“What the devil did you do with ‘the 
cords?” whispered Dinsdale from the cor- 
ner of his mouth. 

“In your side pocket,” yawned Scissors. 

Little Big Man harshly demanded: ‘“‘Why 
do white men-ride out to Mato Tipi and 
place rocks in trees?’ 

“Because we are turning red,’’ was the 
prompt reply. 

“Where is Wichakpa-yamani 
Crook) now?” 

“When I am treated as a brother my 
medicine will tell you,” coldly replied 
Scissors. 

“They say you will talk with a very 
fast tongue when you feel the skinning 
knives,” threatened Little Big Man. m 

Seissors smiled tolerantly and said: 
“Crazy Horse will soon set his friend free 
to walk where he will.’’ 

“Two Knives Talking has a weak med- 
icine. | It freed him once; now it is very 
tired,’’ jeered Little Big Man. “My young 
men may not wait for you to see Ta- 
shunca-uitco. They say they want white 
skin for medicine shirts. They say they 
are sharpening their knives.’ 

“Little Big Man talks like a Shoshoni 
singing to the moon,” sneered Scissors. 
“A very ‘wakan’ man never sleeps.” 

And to the consternation of the spec- 
tators he again brought his hands before 
him. Men rushed upon him, but the cords 
had_ vanished. Little Big Man glared 
murderously, then grew uneasy. A doubt 
was sprouting’in his mind. Mato Tipi 
was sacred ground, and those who prayed 
to Tunkan thru rocks and stones must 
be very careful not to give offense. The 
prisoners were white, yet they had been 
captured, taken. by surprise, when placing 
rocks in the trees. “Scissors read the tu- 


(General 


‘spring wheat. 





mult in the "man’s mind and whispered 
encouragement to Dinsdale. 

Little Big Man gave an order and both 
men were released and conducted outside 
the lodge and tied to the medicine pole, 
from which hung the strangled puppy. A 
warrior was told to sit behind them to 
watch their hands. The warrior obeyed, 
but did not fancy the task, for it was 
like spying on some agency controlled by 
Tunkan. To Dinsdale Scissors said: 

“They're badly worried. Every hour 
we’re kept alive improves our’ chances. 
Little Big Man won't dare hurt us until 
he hears from Crazy Horse. Already he 
has sent a messenger to Slim Butte to 
fill in the details of the mirror message.” 

The warrior behind him reached a hand 
forward and rotighly clapped it over his 
mouth. Scissors’ left hand shot to the 
front and caught the offending palm and 
at the same time his right hand darted 
up under the armpit, and, pulling and 
pushing, he sent the guard rolling head- 
long. The camp was in an uproar in an 
instant, the warriors scrambling for their 


weapons. Scissors sternly called out: 
“The Ogalala are very. foolish. My. 
medicine will grow very angry. Some of 


go’ to Mato Tipi tonight as 
ghosts. What do you mean by treating 
the friends of your war chief in this 
way? Are we Crows or Poncas?” 

Little Big Man chewed his lips and 
puzzled ever the situation. To leave the 
prisoner’s hands free was to confess fail- 
ure. To tie them up was useless. His 
quandary was interrupted by the rapid 
drumming of flying hoofs. A pony raced 
in among the lodges and a rider threw 
himself to the ground. 

With a gleam of hope lighting his sullen 
eyes, Little Big Man called on the man 
to speak. 

“Tashunca-uitco and Shunca-luta, his 
medicine man, even now are riding to this 
camp,” announced the man. ‘‘They were 
on the way here with a dozen warriors 
when Little Big Man’s first messenger 
met them and told them about the white 
men. They will be here very soon.” 

“It is good!” cried Little Big Man in 
great relief. 

“What's he saying?’ 
dale. 

“Crazy Horse and his medicine man, 
Sorrel Horse,‘ will arrive in a minute or 
so. I am very ‘wakan,’ but only ‘Taku 
Wakan’ can straighten this mess out. If 
only Crazy Horse was coming, it would 
be better. Sorrel Horse is jealous of all 
medicine men. He’ll work to have us 
skinned alive. But a man ain’t done for 
so long as he can hope.” 

(Continued next week) 


you will 


muttered Dins- 





July Crop Report for Iowa 


The Iowa corn crop shows an indicated 
yield on July 1, 1924, of 32 bushels per 
acre,_as compared with a 40-bushel yield 
last year and 45 bushels in 1922, accord- 
ing to the reports of correspondents of 
the federal and state crop reporting serv- 
ice. The acreage of corn to be harvested 
shows an increase of 1 per cent over last 
year. The condition on July 1 was re- 
ported as 72 per cent of normal, making 
the corn crop forecast 347,327,000 bushels 
for this year as compared with 436,432,000 
bushels last year, a reduction of 20 per 
cent. Thé predicted corn crop for the 
United States shows a reduction of 17 per 
cent. 

Iowa oats on July 1 show a condition 
of 88 per cent, indicating a yield of 37 
bushels and a total production of 213,638,- 
000 bushels, as compared with 208,791,000 
bushels last year. The United States oats 
crop is forecast as 1,356,338,000 bushels, as 
compared with 1,300,000,000 bushels last 
year. } 

Iowa winter wheat July 1 condition, 85 
per cent; predicted yield, 19.6 bushels; to- 
tal production, 7,762,000 bushels. Spring 
wheat condition, 85 per cent; indicated 
yield, 13.6 bushels; total production, 435,- 
000 bushels; last year, 549,000 bushels for 
Wheat on Iowa farms July 
1 reported as 5 per cent of last year’s 
crop of 13,523,000 bushels, or 678,000 bush- 
els on farms. The United States wheat 
crop is estimated for this year as 740,012,- 








000 bushels; last year, 786,000,000 bushels, 
or a decrease of about 4 per cent. Wheat 
on farms for the United States reported 
as 30,696,000 bushels, last year 35,894,000 
bushels. 

Barley. condition, 89 per cent; 
yield, 27.8 bushels; production, 4,392.006 
bushels. Rye condition, 91 per cent; indi- 
cated yield, 17.3 bushels; production, 744,- 
000 bushels. Tame hay condition, 83 per 
cent; indicated yield, 1.44 tons per acre. 
Potato condition, 94 per cent;_ indicated 
yield, 82.7 bushels per acre. The first 
ctitting of alfalfa made a yield of 1.52 
tons per acre. 

The condition of the following crops 
on July 1, 1924, is reported as follows; 
Alfalfa, 94 per cent; clover hay, 85 per 
cent; timothy hay. 78 per cent; clover and 
timothy mixed, 83 per cent; wild hay, 85 
per cent; soybeans, 90 per cent; flax seed, 
94 per cent; pasture, 91 per cent, and ap- 
ples, 66 per cent. 


Fresh From the Coamiy 


ILLINOIS 

Douglas County, (e) IL, July 10.—-Only 
one trace of rain this month. Wheat cut- 
ting going slow because of so many green 
spots in the fields. Some looks like 24 
bushels yield and a few less than 10. Most 
of the corn is fairly clean. The stand is 
shy and it was put in late. Labor scarce. 
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Dealers offering $1 for wheat, 92c for 
corn, 38c for oats, which looks to be a 
good crop. The first cutting of alfalfa 


was nearly all lost owing to continuous 
rain. Cream 34c, eggs 21c.—Zelora Green. 

Hancock County, (w) IllL, July 12.— 
The wheat is all cut but the oats will 
not. do to cut before next week. The 
corn is still two or three weeks behind; 
none of it is really large enough to lay by. 
The timothy hay is to put up yet; it will 
be ready to put up next week. Pasturés 
are pretty good now. It is too cold at 
night for corn to grow right. The corn 
ought to be tasseling out now. Butterfat 
is 35 cents, eggs 20 cents.—Geo. M. Lamb. 

Troquois County, (e) DL, July 13.—Early 
oats turning; late oats doing finely. Pros- 
pects of a heavy crop. Nearly every one 
thru with clover hayign. Nearly every 
one has finished laying by corn. Corn 
fields weedy, but with proper weather a 
good prospect of a good crop. New oats 
being contracted at 41 cents.—O. W. 
Harroun. 


MINNESOTA 

Meeker County, (c) Minn., July 10.— 
We had some good rains in June, benefi- 
cial for all crops. No storms. Rye is 
turning. Oats all headed out and promise 
a good yield. Some corn waist high and 
plowed the last time. Potatoes good; not 
many. planted. Not much wheat sown, 
Oats and wheat together. A good deal of 
flax sown; it is fine. Soybeans for seed 
and hay. The past week was good for 
putting up alfalfa hay. First crop good 
and if we get some rain soon the second 
cutting will be good. Had a fine rain 
last night; good for pastures, which are 
in splendid shape. Some wild hay, short. 
Clover and timothy good. Good many 
spring pigs. No cattle on feed. Had 
cold weather in May and wet, which put 
eorn planting late. but none replanted. 
Some fields ten days to two weeks behind. 


Butterfat is what brings in cash from 
dairy cows.—L,. E, Olson. 
Lyon County, (sw) Minn., July 11.— 


Weather dry and warmer. Good weather 
for small grain. Nights too cool for corn. 
Some corn still to be crossed. Harvest 
will be late. Much complaint that cat- 
tle are bloating on sweet clover pasture, 
Corn nearing 90c and oats 50c, with but 
little to sell. Eggs 20c, cream 36c.—Chas, 
H. Carlson. 


LIQUID WORM EXPELLER 


Cheap and effective for expelling all kinds of 
worme in swine. 
67.75 buys one gallon, enough for 123 little pigs. 
Two ounce dosage syringe.. . B1. 
Santonin Capsules.,.....810. 50 per 100 
Guan and Jaw Spreader. -81.50 per Set 
Write for prices on Biackleg Aggressin, and 
Anti-Hog Cholera Sercm. 


Arcadia Mineral Mfg. Co., Clarkson, Neb. 























The WINDMILL with aRECORD 
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The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly ‘oiled. 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

You do not have to ng ay pa to get a 

of ae with one oiling. 
a tried and perfected machine. 


a windmill 
he Auto-oiled Aermotor is 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production, 


The Aermotor is made by a responsibl 





AERMOTOR CO. 





pany which hasspecialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


Kansas City 


Dallas 
Minneapolis 


Oakland” 
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General Price Outiook ~ 
PRICE aa Gorves an WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST YEAR 

The “one laa columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
“tLe level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 136 per cent of pre-war and 89 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton. lumber, cement 
and the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level. Hogs, wheat, hides, 
eggs, butter, thin cattle, oats and corn are 


decidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other prod- 
ucts is due to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
increased and corn acreage in the south 
decreased. Building materials and city 
wages are so high that there is likely to 
be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new building. 

-Note that industrial stocks are now 46 
per cent above pre-war and 10 per cent 
above last year. The money situation in- 
dicates that business may turn for the 
better in the spring of 1925. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 

















INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





Coke, at Connellsville ....... 98 63 
Pig tron, at Birmingham.... 144 69 
Copper, at New York........ 78 86 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 177} 108 
Lumber— a 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ee eee + 174/ 83 
Yellow pine (southern), “ixs { 
No. 2 com. boards.....| 160] 86 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6! | 
a 2 B. mit n | 204} 88 
GORGES. sv odode pikhcs ne covoas 158 94 








SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—if pre-war 
relationships are taken as a base, -Sep- 
tember lard now indicates a price of 
$8.56 per cwt. for heavy — at Chicago 
next September. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides, ers hogs next Sep- 
tember will be $7.5 

RAILROAD aan — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending June 28, 
1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year average 
for this week in June: Coal and coke, 
90 per’ cent, grain 100 per cent, live- 
stock 100 per cent, lumber 112 per cent, 
ore $4 per cent, and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise 107 per cent. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about i45 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent. farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factroy wages are 222 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND-—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 








































































































o* a 
2S) a2e LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
we Fi elm : ie 
SQ!) Sw Liverpool—Last week $13.27, week be- 
Ere Eta | fore $12.48. Chicago—Last week $11.58, 
eo og> week before $10.80. 
Saxe! Soe 
5 oo 52° 
me 
et The Week’s Markets 
Bradstreet’s index number. .| 136! 89 e s arke 
CATTLE—At Chicago CATTLE 
1,300-pound fat cattle....... 116) 92 re 
1,100-pound fat cattle....... 119) 96 2 
Canners and cutters ........ 89) 91 oD 
Feeders .......--.-.-++++++++- 133 107 a a 
= a 3 
HOGS—At Chicago = i} | 
Heavy hogs ..........-.-+--- 92) 104 Elséilg 
et PD. senesecte EE 88} 98 
ti ndh cers suhatnp ose & 73 89 Med. and heavy wt. beef ' 
dl nteebbeese0phbsceeces 81} 110 steers (1/100 Ibs. up)— | | 
= i ; Choice and prime— | 
SHEEP—At Chicago Last week .......... x 9.75|10.88{10.32 
a4... ccc x apa [ 162) 93 Week before .......... 10,35|10.88|10.45 
WOOL AND HIDES et, Took Pade abeasaae - ser 9.97 
yee EOFS .cccpecces 4 , 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston] = 7 ec O0110.13) 9.55 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| 90 Raat Week. ....<Tisase. 8.25| 8.95| 8.05 
GRAIN od he ee Pee 8.48] 8.95) 8.15 
Common— | 

At Chicago— J | Last week ............ 6.75| 7.18] 6.50 
Corn, No. 2 mixed..........- 145) 122 Week before .......... ' seit hy 7.08) 6.40 
Oats, No. 2 white ........... 116) 143 Light weight beef steers | 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........... 105; = 106 (1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Wheat. No. 1 northern cos) “S00, ‘Sag Choice and prime— | | 

On lowa Farms— } EMME WOOK, «0.506 osesss 9.88/10.55{10.03 
GOP .- 6s eee eee seeeerereeees 145] 123 Week before .......... 10.00}10.55/10.18 
eee | 93 Miptiome and good— | R | 

‘ hg WEE on cd otvscee 8 9| 9.40) 8.52 
MILL-FEEDs Week before ........2. $.54| 9.45] 8.52 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee 157; 104 Common— ‘ | | 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee .... 133) 106 - Last week............ 6.38| 6.88] 6.00 
Sran, at Kansas City ....... 108) 112 Week before .......... 6.55] 6.83] 5.70 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 111 98 Butcher cattle— | | | 
> — Heifers— | | 
HAY ~ Last week ........ eee] 7.75] 9.00] 7.75 
yr ‘7 7 9 7 a4 ° ° 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 139] 106 a ng no ee aap on 7.63 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City; 131) 96 Last week .......... : | 6.75| 7.13] 6.63 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Ph a DOTOTS ..cccccece 6.73) — 6.55 
ulls— | 
Butter, at Chicago .......... | 144) 104 eee ee 5.67} 6.07] 5.43 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 126) 111 Week before ...... ....| 5.30] 5.93] 5.25 
Timothy seed, at Chicago .. “112} 4 Canners and cutters— | | 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 212; 107 J ee 2.63} 3.07{ 2.7 
Eiges, at Chicago ............| 120/109 Week before .......... 2.55| 2.95} 2.70 
‘ Stockers and feeders— | | 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Stenre-— 

DE tb knne +0 be rbvesewese | 107 106 CE: WOOK oc <n cns0cssbe 7.50| 6.83 
Sides FSS aaa re 91) 113 Week before 7.50} 6.83 
0 SSS ee 134) 98 Cows and heifers— { 
ee Sa ae eee } 106! 94 NS. eae. | 4.13] 4.38) 4.13 
— ee —— oe Week before .......... | 4.25) 4.38] 4.13 

FUTURES—At Chicago 
HOGS 
orn— 
Tt adiver cca ba seSeb ae eases 132 137 Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 

Bg, bwhsb eee. secveseschne |} 125 I eee | 6.97) 7.45] 7.30 

1S Serena Reee SRE | 132 27 Week before .......... | 6.78] 7.13] 7.07 
Oats— } Medium (200-250 Ibs.j= | | 

December ........-.....+-- 105} 128 TMS WIOGK 5 a5 s02 020s | 6.85| 7.40] 7.25 

STE. ac kegre phon scenes de | 100 Week before .......... | 6.65| 7.10} 7.00 

September .............+.- { 101 130 Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | es 
Wheat— | | OS Fea | 6.65| 7.20| 7.05 

December ......cccccccsees 105} 116 Week before .......... | 6.40) 6.83) 6.75 

re ee | 100 Light lights (130-150 Ibs.)\ | | { 

Beptember ........cccceees | 102| 116 See | 6.18| 6.65) 6.43 

— | Week Before .......... | 5.83] 6.20) 6.00 

EMEP: «on va cstacesus a | 105| 106 | Smooth heavy packing | | | 

SES << can vee seg aentssanee 106 sows (250 Ibs. up)— a | | 
Sides— | OF Fa | 6.43] 6.83) 6.55 

NS ee ee el 18 Week before .......... | 6.13| 6.47/ 6.30 

NO SET TE ee | 96) Rough packing sows (200 | | 

Ibs. up)— 
FINANCIAL ea | 8.13] 6.47) 6.43 
Bank clearings, per capita, | | _. Week before .......... | 5.95) 6.17) 6.1 
outside New York, month | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— =| ee 
aw ON Weer eee 4.88] 6.00! 5.63 

OE BERY ccsccccencoccecccvce is 99 Week bef | 4/581 5/50! 5.25 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, rs ee DETOTE ... 2 cees i 2.0) ; 2.60 

at New York..... SE Sss odes e 75 | Stock pigs— as 

Te a aa a | 5.00 
ane a le Week before .......... | 4.50}... 2] 4.95 
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SHEEP FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Lambs (84 ibs. down), | | y 
medium to prime— | - 
Last week ........+-+-)12.50/12. 75/12.63 © ° 
Week before .......-.-.{13.08} - 93) 12.88 & : : 
Lambs, culls an@ common | g G6 g 
LAB WODK scces e¥eo er 9. 50 9.75) 3.88 be ZO rs: 
Week before .......... 9.75)10. = 9.00 & eh 2g 
Yearling wethers, medium | Be | &e alka 
to prime— j British sterling ex- 
LG WOOK. ccsiccsieeds | 9.88/10.25) 9.88 change— a 
Week before .......... |10.38|11.25| 9.88 Last week........ $4.867 '3$4.342 Is9.4 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | Week before......[....... 4.325 {89.0 
EMRE WEEK coos socesoe’ 4.50 4.63 4.63 French franc— | | | 
Week before .......... | 4.29) 4.38] 4.57 Last week........ | 193 | .0512 ie 
NOTE. — Unless otherwise: stated, all Week before...... ree | .0511 5 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. TANKAGE 
HAY Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 
> OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
oD Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40ec, 
e ° light native cow hides at Chicago. lic, 
$s s | clover seed at Toledo $11.35, and cotton 
3 a o at New York 29.6c. Iowa elevator corn 
rd a = prices are about 91c, shelled, per bushel, 
° “™ | O oats 37¢ per bushel. 
= gece No. 1— | 
MME COG ow cbn dos ccchivast 14.00}19.00 ° ° U 
Week before ....... ots 1700.19.00 | Live Stock Receipts and Prices 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ,..-: bvieeos ats ie los.00 Hog prices are 58 per cent of the ten-year 
Week before ......... seeeeles s+ - [25.00 average, as contrasted with 86 per cent 
Alfalfa, Choice— | for fat cattle, 72 per cent for sheep and 104 
aad Week: s.cickiccks {20.50/20.75} per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
Week before ........../20. 50/21. 00 because of unusually large receipts. 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | i The following table gives data as to per- 
Last Week 5 .c.666c0s 2s |18.50|17.75} centage of ten-year average for receipts 
Week before .......... |18.50|18.50| and prices as they have prevailed week by 
Alfalfa, Standard— | week for—the past eight weeks. Each 
tet Went... 6 dec dsacd 15.50 15.50| week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
Week before ....6...6: 15.50} 16.90} age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
‘Alfalfa, No. 2— | | | inating seasonal bias. 
OS ae, ee 12.00}12.25 
Week before .......... (iz ooltz:cel THOGS 
Oat Straw— | | 
Last week ........ oad | 8.50]... ../11.75. en i 
Week before .......... 8.50) 111.50 rl ae 
a ° + a4 ° 
GRAIN am} SE] & 
— ow a 
2 5} 26 og 
>] ss cele5| =e 
a s MOl#eo}] Oa 
& a a r) Many T6.0G Be os 4050 cha 65 | 97{ 111] 63 
3 & g = Ie Se Sees | 136] 111 62 
— Z 5 a ome = to June 6 ...... 105) 104 61 
= 2 2 June OP ¢o cb <5 6 Hes ey 126} 127 
oO} Oo} * a June 13 to 20 .....:...... 102} 115} 60 
Corn. No. 2Y— | | Sume FO tO FF nc ovine vecces 130 128 58 
Last week -/1.07%4 1.02 June 27 to July 3 °........ 148] 162 59 
Week before .99%4| .98 Sue. “22 OP cance ccccad 119| 127 58 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ..../1.06%/1.01%/1.05_ [1.00 3CATTLE 
Week before | "9814 97 | .98%| .94%4 ae ee ere Ae } 125] 135 90 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | | way. Ze- to BD wdeccscs ceed 42 SRE 88 
Last week -/1.0446]1.00 f...... 97% | May 29 to June 6 ......|/ 112; 111] 84 
Week before ..|...... aad? wbewe 91% | June 6 to 13 ............ 106] 123} 86 
Oats— | | June 13 to 20 .......06 ooo} LOR} 217 83 
Last week veel MEUM ics cantes's cad | 52% ; June 20 to 27 ........0.. d 96 94 71 
Week before ..| .55%4|......]...... 52% | June 27 to July 3 ........ 99] 104] 81 
Barley— "i de | Sey «| 117 94 86 
Last week mt ee 
Week before ..| .75 | “SHEEP 
Rye— | | ee FOS areas 80; 84; 82 
st week . 8016 = | May 23 to 29 ...... 83 84 16 
Week before ..| .82 May 29 to June 6 ...... 108; 100 73 
Wheat, Ng. 2— | % ek 2 eer 96} 113 68 
Last week [1.17 {1.11 1. 15% I1. 06 Jame 33 to BO... cccccce coed 2203-°108 69 
Week before ../1.18 [1.14 [1.16%/1.08 Se SY reer ree 87; 106 63 
June 27 to July 3 ........ 108} 104 67 
FEEDS Meee PS ee 111} 91 7 
> ais *LAMBS 
g 5 = @ May TE to BO bose ccece | 80 84; 169 
e~4 = ais ° ME BO CP BE 4s seweesess t 83 84) 110 
= 3 s = be May 29 to June 6 ...... | 108] 100] 107 
ti 8 S 8 et OS) Ser: | 96} 113] 112 
aie) S418 is Suse 18°66. 2)... 119} 100) 124 
ais z/ia ra) tS ES eens 7] 1096] 117 
— —_ 4 WO Oo écce ons 108} 104; 104 
aa week, ...,23.2 25|z0.75|20.75|26.00 Tae ie SS: {111} 915104 
Week before. .|2 23.50 _ 50/20.50/26.00! *Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
Shorts— L +Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
Last week... ./25.75/24.00/22.75/29.00 seven markets. 
Week before. .|25. et 00/23.25(29.00 tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Hominy Feed— | | | 
Last week..... 39.00] hous ft... |38.00 
o 


| 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
Week before. .137.25).....|...-. | 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | ! 
Last week... l42.50 ba cats 
Week before. ./44.00}..... (f2"251 
} 








Cottonseed (41 | | 
per cent)— | | 
| 


Last week... .|47.50! | 
Week before. ./48.00! | 
Tankage— | } 
Last week....|..... 147.50!.....150.00/45.00 
Week before..|-....[47.50|... {42.50/45.00 
Gluten— ] } } } | 
* Last week... - «5 er wees Eicon | er 137.40 
Week before..|..... bia nav Ls ssis ae 136.40 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points. car lots. 





LIBERTY BONDS 








Par value 
Present 
price 





U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 


OR AE is100. 00) i101 13 

MEE os ss ocdice doh oka ce 01.18 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— | 

ee $100.00} re 

WOU ONOES | os sae ets oxo Feats, Sts 2 | 2.70 
U.S. Liberty 4\%’s. fourth—!} 


Last week 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter. creamery extras, last week 
39c, week before 39c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 17%c, week before 181¢c; eggs, 
fresh first. last week 25%c, week before 
24%c; ducks. last week 16c, week before 
18c; spring ¢hickens, last week 32c. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the first week in 
July were 3,733,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,901,000 bushels for the week before 


and 4,316,000 bushels for the same week | 


last year. Exports of corn the first week 
in July were 101,000 bushels, as com- * 
pared with 159,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 255.000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of oats the ‘first week ~ 
in July were 583,000 bushels, as compared 
with 558.000 bushels the week before and 
598,000 bushels for the same ‘week last 
year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the first week in July 
were 9,281,000 pounds, 
9,255,000 pounds the week before and © 
7,850,000 pounds for the same week last © 
year. Exports of pork were 9,924,000 © 
pounds for the first week in July, as com- 
pared with 13,525,000 pounds the week -be- 
fore and 17,518,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


COUNTY EXHIBITS AT IOWA FAIR 


A total of more than $6,000 in cash 
prizes is offered for the winning county 
exhibits of grain, farm and garden prod- 
ucts at the coming fair. In addition $2,500 
is offered for exhibits of produce from in- — 
dividual farms. 
than thirty counties in all parts of the~ 
state will participate in this year’s com- 
petition. Exhibits of an agricultural na- 
ture will cover approximately 200 acres of 
ground space at the state fair. 








SCOTCHMAN TO JUDGE AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL 

Mr. Thomas A. Buttar, Corston, Cou- 

par-Angus, Scotland, 

of Shropshire sheep and Shorthorn cattle. - 


has accepted an invitation to judge the © 


Shropshire classes at the 1924 Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition at Chicago in 
December. 


as compared with ~ 


It is expected that more ~ 


the noted breeder — 
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Save ¥4 of its length 


You'll save power—eliminate high tensions 
and consequent slippage which sends 5% of 
your grain to green straw stacks. Anda leather 


* belt costs less and lasts longer. 


The jointof an Endless Leather Thresher Drive 
Belt is as sturdy —as waterproof—as the belt 
itself and—laps and joints are guaranteed. A 
Waterproof Leather Belt will operate in any 
weather, any climate. Needs no bracing against 
cross-winds—no trouble in lining up pulleys. 


Your next belt should be a Waterproof Leather 
Belt, Send for additional information now, 


LEATHER BELTING, EXCHANGE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEATHER 


THRESHER DRIVE 


BELTS 


“LEATHER LASTS LONGER® 





Tlothing takes the place of Leather? 
ax 





Save % of your belt width 





PS by point the best belt lacing 
forthe farmer: Quick and easy to put 
on; gives long service on farm engine, 
tractor and all belts; clinches down 
smooth and flat; protects belt ends. To 
take apart, just push out hinge pin. 

At your dealer's in “‘Handy 
Packages” or standard boxes 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4615 Lexington St. Chicago, 111. 




















(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 
High grade courses that thoro- 
ughly prepare you for 

/\ business. Write today 


fgaae for Free Year Book describing 
li courses. Address 

















FACTS, FIGURES AND PLANS 
oe Poe 


ontile Silos. 


terested in, 
ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
205 Main Street 











have the facta 
mos’ 
for silo construction. it-proof, fire= 
A f % » fi 
f. Lasts for aces Get our prices facts and 
fi f bufid- 
Ee Witte today: ‘civing "bellaing t= 


ADEL, IOWA 











white cord lashes, double bar. 
Price 60-in. $2.36; 66-in. $2.48 each. 
Fly Covers, White Osnoburg Govt. 
Cloth Body only. Price $1.18 each. 
Extra neck pieces 48 cts. each. Wire 
bose guards, leather bound with wire 
braces, 38 cts. each. Shi On &p- 
broval prepaid C, O. D. 


Combination Body Fly Covers 


Back 2-in. wide, heavy_white Govt. Duck cloth, 3 ply 








eatiehed we our money back if not 
Deot ned. FF. FRBe, Box 31, Sibley, Ia. 





ited. Tuition for one year $105. A 


ENNOX College. Junior work fully accred- 
School for ear- 
Beet etucents, Adr.; Dean Laughlin, Hopkinton, Ia. 











A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Most women prefer the tele 

phone to the radio ’cause they 

ean talk back at the telephone.” 








‘WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR 


THIS PICTURE? 














Write answers on a postcard and send 
them to Joshaway, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. All answers must be in by July 22. 


TIME TO QUIT 

Willie: ‘I don’t want to go to that 
darned school any more!” 
. Father: ‘Why, Willie, where did you 
ever learn such a word as that?” 

Willie: “Why, William Shakespeare 
uses words like that.” 

Father: “Well, then, 
around with him!” 


quit running 


A SMALL HELPING 
The hostess was pressing. ‘Oh, Mrs. 
Jones, do try a little more of the pud- 


dear—it really is so nice—I'll 
just have another mouthful.” 

“That’s right—Mary, fill up Mrs. Jones’ 
plate!’”’ 





NO EXTRA TIME 


Stranger: ‘‘What’s the time? I want 
to set my watch.” 

Farmer: ‘Just twelve.” 

Stranger: “I thought it was more than 
that.”’ 

Farmer: ‘It’s never more in these 
parts. 


After that it begins again at one.”’ 


A LONG STORY 
Bones: ‘‘What did your wife say about 
your being out so late the other night?” 
Jones: ‘‘Don’t ask me yet. When she 
gets thru with the subject I'll condense it 
for you.” 





THE EFFECT OF MOONLIGHT 


Hiram walked four miles over the moun- 
tain to call on the lady of his dreams. 
For a long time they sat silent on a bench 
by the side of her log cabin hom; but 
soon the moon, as’moons do, had its effect 
and Hiram sidled closer to her and picked 
up her hand. 

“Mary,” he began, “‘y’know I got a good 
clearin’ over tha an’ a team an’ wagon 
an’ some hawks on’ cows, an’ I cal’late 
on buildin’ a house this fall an’—’”’ 

Here he was interrupted by 
mother, who had awakened. 

“Mary!” she called in a loud voice, 
*Js that young man thar yit?’’ 

Back came the answer, ‘No, 
he’s gittin’ thar.’’—Ex. 


Mary’s 


ma, but 


CALLED HIM NAMES 


One of these big, strong men walked 
into a ladies’ store and said, “I want to 
get a set of ladies’ fur. That brown set 
in the window will do.” 

To which the salesman said, ‘Oh! you 
mean skunk?” . 

And the salesman is still in the hos- 
pital.” 


Diner (trying to cut his steaky: ‘Say, 
waiter, how was the steak cooked?” 
‘Waiter: ‘“Smothered in onions, sir.” 

Diner: ‘Well, it died hard.” 


KEEPING FATHER AMUSED 


“Are you sure the course is clear?’ she 
whispered, sliding down to the arms of 
her lover. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘I succeeded in bor- 
ing a hole in the water pipe. Your father 
has discovered it and will keep his finger 
over the hole until the plumber arrives.” 
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Electricity for the farm 


LECTRICITY began work in 

the cities where the demand 

for better light and more conven- 

ient power opened large opportuni- 
ties for this giant energy. 


Now agriculture, the nation’s 
greatest industry, asks for the help 
of electricity to lift its burdens and 
Discovering ways of make life richer. 
making electricity of 
greater service every- 
where—on the farms 
as well as in the cities 
—is the chief work of 
the scientists and en- 
gineers of the General 
Electric Company. 


The many uses for electricity in ag- 
riculture are described in “The G-E 
Farm Book,” which you may ob- 
tain free of cost by writing to Sec- 
tion 1, Publicity Department, 
General Electric Company, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., or San 
Francisco, Cal. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















For More Than 40 Y ears 


The South Omaha Stock Yards has served 
the farmers of the Middle West in the 
most satisfactory and efficient manner. 
The steady increase in receipts and ship- 
ments from’ year to year since 1884 tells 
the story of satisfied customers. More 
than 130,000,000 head have been received 
during that time, as follows: 


82,542,507 
















oer ee ee TR ESeOS CT Cee errr 














PUNO i Bisociivccs Ean ne 66,266,139 

CET ita ais. cncercceneis 38,517,604 * 

Horses-Mules ........... 935,869 

RY OUR oe sdkia sso, abide cond 513,377 
POC itis i iisstin one 188,775,496 





We can likewise handle your live stock 
and increase your profits. South Omaha 
is the natural live stock market for f 
feeders in this territory. Give us atrial ,* 
and you will be convinced. 


Union Stock Yards Co- Omaha J/d 
Sovth Omaha 
Nebsaska 


















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—July 20-27 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those wnich can 
be reached with the greatest ease by lows 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

On account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, toh ge 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Chicago Grain Markets. WGN, 360— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
a. m.; 11:31 a. m.; ip p. m.; 12:31 p. 
a, - i: 01 Pp. m.; 1:25 p 

Davenport, WOC, 48410: 00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:00. Wool report Thursday at 
2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 
report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS8, 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the 
morning and also at noon and 1:00 and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all the 
-leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicage, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram_from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:68; 8:45 to 11:30, midnight revue; 
Thursday, 7:20 to 8:20; Friday, 8:00 to 
11:30, ‘ng egy revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 
7:58; 9:15 to 11:30. 

“Chicago, WGN, 


-—9:30 a. m.; 


360—From 7:00 to 10:00 


every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Thursday, starting 
at 8:00 and continuing till 9:00. Saturday, 
barn dance program, 7:00 to 12.00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8 to 9, 
music; 10:00 to 11:00, music; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thirs- 


day, 9:00° to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wedfiesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX. 341—Monday 
and Thuraday nights, 9:20 to 11:00. 


Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 


6:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City. Mo., WOS,. 411—Monday. 
8:20 to 10:00, music; Wednesday, 8:20 to 
10:00; musical program; Friday, 8:20 to 
10:00, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:40 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City. WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30. din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 


Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
$:00, music. ° 
St. Louis, KSD, 546—M programs, 


starting at 7:00, 9:00 and 11:00 on Mon- 
day, 9:00 on Wednesday, 8:00 on Friday 
and 8:00 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 
ery night except Monday, 
noonday concerts each week-day, 
1:00 p. m. 


266—Concerts ev- 
7:30 to 9:00; 
12:30 to 


i Talks : 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday and Fri- 
day. 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; home-makers’ hour, 2:45 to 3:45 
every afternoon but Saturday and Sun- 
day; evening hour program, 8:00 to 9:00 
every night but Sunday, “Monday and 
Thursday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture 7:00 to 7:30 everv evening but Tues- 
day and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, 
Tourists’ road bulletins. 





SCHOLARSHIPS TO WINNERS OF 
JUDGING CONTESTS 
Agricultural college scholarships will be 
awarded to the three contestants making 
the highest scores in the non-collegiate 
livestock judging competition to be held 
at Chicago, November 28, during the Sil- 
ver JulfMee celebration of the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, according to 
an announcement of the Chicago Associa- 

tion of Commerce. 

These scholarships, totaling $1,000, will 
be known as the Chicago Association of 
Commerce scholarships, and constitute a 
part of its campaign for the betterment 
of agricultural conditions. Competition 
at Chicago is limited to one team of three 
juniors from each state. Preliminary 
contests to select the state representa- 
tives are held in communities and coun- 
ties, and the preliminary winners are 





brought together at the state fair or agri- 
cultural college to determine the state 
championship team. 


. 
No Increase in World Wool 
e 
Clip Seen 

No increase in world wool production 
is in prospect in the immediate future, 
due to a decrease in the number of sheep 
in seven countries that prcduce more than 
half the world supply of wool, declares 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. World stocks are also reported 
at a low level, and comparatively small 
clips are coming in, the department says. 

Latest estimates of numbers of sheep 
in countries having 1,000,000 or more 
sheep aggregate 499,380,000 sheep, as com- 
pared with pre-war estimates of 568,617,- 
000 sheep. according to the department’s 
figures. 

Imports of wool into the United States 
have steadily increased until we now im- 
port at least twice as much as the aver- 





age for 1900-04, and. supplies from abroad 
at least equal, and in some years greatly 
exceed, the domestic production. There 
has been a decided falling off in imports 
of the-higher grade or clothing wools since 
1921 with corresponding increases in im- 
ports of carpet and combing wool. 

More than 20 per cent of the clothing 
wool comes from Argentina either direct 
or by way of the United Kingdom, the 
department says. China contributes be- 
tween 30 and 45 per cent of the carpet 
wool, and Argentina and Australia a large 
per cént of the combing wool. Turkey, 
Peru and British South Africa supply 
most of the wool and hair of animals oth- 
er than sheeffsuch as angora and alpaca. 

Wool production in Australia of the 
1922-23 clip ranged around 600,000,000 
pounds, compared with between 700,000,000 
and 720,000,000 pounds, the average for 
the five years 1909-13. The New Zealand 
clip in 1922-23 is estimated at about 167,- 
000,000 pounds, compared with around 
186,000,000 pounds in 1914, and with 199,- 
000,000 pounds in 1918. Statistics on Ar- 








gentina production are not availabfe, but 
the numbers of sheep and exports indicate 
that wool production declined during the 
war, the department says. ‘ 
Production in the United States was_ 
about 266,000,000 pounds last year; United 
Kingdom, around 102,000,000 pounds; 
south Africa, between 175,000,000 and 185,. 
000,000 pounds, and Uruguay in 1922 front 
85,000,000 to 90,0000,000 pounds. Exports 
from Australia, Argentina, 
and the Union of South Africa which sup-_ 
ply most of the wool entering into world 
trade were smalled than those of 1922 and 
with the exception of New Zealand were 
below the pre-war average. Each of the 
heavy importing countries, the United> 
Kgngdom, France, Germany and Belgium, 
took less wod@l in 1923 than during the” 
preceding year and also much less than 
the 1909-13 average. While United Stateg 
imports for the calendar year 1923 in- 
creased nearly 9 per cent, the imports 
during the past six months were much 
lesSs than for the corresponding period 
in 1923. 2 
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Our Readers Market 





Look for what you need 
a Sel what you wish through these columns 
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BONDS 


HELP WANTED 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 


ENERGETIC Protestant woman, fond 
farm life, as housekeeper, by American, 








investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, | single; write description, ability, wage. 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. V. Finley, Bushnell, S. Dak. 
AGENTS WANTED 
COMMISSION HOUSES GOUNTY representatives wanted—Large 





SHIP your poultry direct for highest 

prices. Write for tags and information 
on our direct marketing plan. We pay 
highest prices for shipments direct from 


the farm. McCutcheon is reliable. In 
business over sixty years. Geo. Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co., 1132 Fulton St.. ¢ *hicago. 





GET more for your eggs by shipping them 
to us. Produce Commission Company, 
34 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and 

grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Towa, Box 112. 


FARM LANDS 




















CANADA 

TWO improved farms—One containing 

2,831 acres with 900 under cultivation, 
600 in crop; the other 880 acres with 500 
under cultivation, 370 in crop. Price $32 
and $33 per acre. Terms. one-third cash, 
balance arranged. Weiser Bros., High 
River, Alberta, Canada. , 

1OWA 





NEAR Simpson college. Small dairy, 21 

acres, modern nine-room house; good 
garage and barn, with electric lights, side- 
walks; three blocks to college. Income 
about $200 per month. Attractive terms. 
Possession September 1. S. M. Holladay, 
Indianola, Iowa, 





MISSOURI 
OWN a home—$5 down, $5 monthly “buys 
40 acfes southern Missouri. Price $200. 
Send for list, Box 22, _ Kirkwood, Mo. —S 
‘ NEBRASKA 
I HAVE several good farms in eastern 
Nebraska listed for sale. Write me if 
interested. D. Roy Way, Decatur, Neb. 
WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over fnd; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads. good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write tor 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FOUND—In Wisconsin, a great alfalfa. 
corn, potato, clover and dairy country. 
Shawano, Oconto and adjoining counties. 
Send for free picture catalog of farms. 
Deal direct. No commissions. Wisconsin 
Farmers and Homeseekers Service Bu- 




















reau, Marshfield, Wis. 
FARMS WANTED 
ARE you old and alone on good farm, 


the burden of which you would like to 
shift to younger and more active ones un- 
der your council? And would you like 
your home made bright and cheerful with 
music, Christian influences, and loving 
care by one skilled in matters of health? 
If so you can make permanent and prof- 
itable connection with successful young 
farmer and stockman with ideal family. 
References exchanged. Write ‘“Stock- 
man,” care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
FARM wanted to rent on share basis by 

experienced farmer; dairy farm pre- 
ferred; A-1 references. Address Box 10 
care Wallaces’ Farmer 
WANT to hear from party having farm 
lowest 














for sale; give particulars and 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Two men for harvest and 


threshing to commence about July 25. 
Can also use one man to run tractor thru 
threshing. Start about August 1. J. V. 
Spires, Walnut Grove, Minn. 


reputable independent oil company de- 
sires to connect with responsible parties 
acquainted in their community to sell a 
complete line of oils and greases to the 
farmer. Nebraska and western Iowa ter- 
ritory. Our coéperation will enable you 
to make sales. Must be a hard worker 
and own a car. Do not answer unless you 
mean business. Company representative 
will call on you to help get started. Write 











The B Company, 412 So. 19th St., Omaha, 
Neb. 
LIVE STOCK . 
GUERNSEYS 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bulls, 


also a few high grade Guernsey heifers. 
J. 8. Vifquoin, Belle } Plaine, lowa. 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS _ 
CAN furnish in carload lots, high-grade 

Holstein and Guernsey cows and heif- 
ers; T. B. tested; bred to high producing 
sire; prices reasonable. R. Schaffan, 
Claremont, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Guernseys and _ Holsteins, 
milkers, springers and bred heifers. Jas. 
H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 
northeast of Dubuque, Highway 23. 

















HIGH-GRADE Holstein and Guernsey 
cows and heifers for sale. Carload lots 
or less. J. D. Bringgold & Son, West 


Concord. Minn. 





BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
calves anywhere, write Edgewood 
Farms. Whitewater, Wis. 











HOLSTEINS 


RICHLY bred Holstein bulls ready for 

light service. A few choice heifers of 
exceptional type and production. Bred 
for fall and winter freshening. Priced. to 
sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two 7 months old 
heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 

tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 

Holstein Farms, Whitewater. Wis. 








JERSEYS zt 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 





grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Coflins, Iowa. 





LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity. potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.;: virus $1. No 
discrimination. Our customers are our 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CANNERS—lI have a small stock of a na- 
tionally known canner taken on settle- 














ment. Will sell at half manufacturers’ 
price. Write for description. R. Bar- 
ber, 1280-A, Oak Court. St. Louis, Mo. 
FOR SALE—All machinery and equip- 
ment of Pomeroy Creamery. Used three 
years. In first class condition. An un- 
usual bargain. Pomeroy Cement Block 


Co., Pomeroy, Ohio. 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
LUMBER and shingles at redwiced prices. 








Farmers’ trade our specialty. Best 
quality. Robert Emerson Company, Box 
1156 96-B, Tacoma. Washington. 





““Wallaces’ Farmer ciasstfied ads .o uu 
in touch with a market for farm lan 4 that 
ean be reached in no other way = ata 
minimum expense. 





Farmers, merchants, churches, school- 
boards, factories—everybody. Enormous 
saving. James Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 








COAL $3.30—Direct to user from mines.’ 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL offer—Any size roll film devel- 

oped, six glossy prints and an enlarge- 
ment from the besi negative, 25c silver. 
Peerless Photo Company, Charles City, Ia. 


POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 


S. C. W. LEGHORN pullets and yearling 
hens from our best pens, lowest prices 

aver Ganee. Ever-Laying Egg Farm, Sa- 
x, Iowa. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 

fections, including complications of 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, ete., by 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacterin 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 500 























doses, add $1 for each additional 100 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho- 
nates Compound, tablet form, used in 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets, 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. 


Sere cA 
BABY CHICKS 

REDUCED prices on baby chicks. White 

and Brown Leghorns. $8; Barred and 
White Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes and Buff Orpingtons, $10 per hun- 
dred; 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed. Dellner Hatchery, Dept. W, Water- 
loo. Iowa. 
FARROW chicks in 100 

Wyandottes, Buff 











lots postpaid,; 
Orpingtons, Minor- 
cas, $12.50; Rose Reds, White Rocks, 
$11.50: Anconas, $10.50: Barred Rocks, 
Single Reds. $9.50; White or Brown Leg- 
horns, $8.50; assorted, $7.50. T. Far- 
row Chickeries, Peoria, II. 
PUREBRED _ chicks — Slashed prices, 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, $10, 100; 
$5.50, 50; postpaid; 100 per cent delivery. 
Member International Chick Assn,, Earl- 
ville Hatchery, Earlville, Ill. 














BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, $9 per 100; 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $11; Min- 
orcas, $14. Purebred, heavy egg produc- 
ing strains. Brunsvold Hatchery, North- 
wood. Towa. 7 
CHICKS, , postpaid: 100 Leghorns, $8; 
Barred cks, $9; White Rocks, Reds, 


$10; Buff Orpingtons. White Wyandottes, 
$11; assorted, $6; assorted, large breeds, 
$8. Columbia Hatchery, Columbia, Mo. 


SCHOOLS 


MEN—Age 18-40, 








wanting railway station 


office positions, $115-$250 month. Free: 


transportation, experience unnecessary. 

Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 Wain- 

wright. St. Louis. 

FOREST rangers, stal clerks and oth- 
er government elp needed. Steady 








work. Particulars free. Write Mokane, — 

A-9, Denver, Colo. 1 

RAILWAY postal clerks; start at, ; 
month. Railroad pass, expenses 


questions free. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Columbus Institute, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $8.507 

per bushel; sweet clover, 92 
pure, white hulled, $7.00 bushel; 
here; 
dia, Kansas, 


track 


New Zealand 





per cent: — 


bags free. Geo. Bowman, Concor-~ 
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Fresh From the Country 
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Howard County, (ne) Iowa, July 11.— 
Not very much,rain the last few days 
and a few warm days. The corn, has 
made some growth. Small grain is well 
headed out and looks very good; some 
have started haying.—H. E. Wells. 


Winneshiek County, (ne) Iowa, July 11. 


weather with local showers the 
past ten days. Corn fields are clean, but 
corn about one week late. Only a few 
fields are knee high. Oats are headed 
and prospects are for a heavy crop. Hay 
fair. Only a few ‘putting up hay yet. 
Pastures good. Very few hogs on feed. 
Corn $1.05. All other feeeds too high to 
feed at a profite Cream fic, eggs 23c, 
hens 15, spring chickens, 23c,—Roscoe H. 
Wicks. 

Ida County, (w) Iowa, July 11.—The 
eorn acreage this years is undoubtedly 
more than last, but on the other hand the 
stand is spotted and fields are quite 
grassy and corn is from ten days to two 
weeks late. Small grain has a good color 
and the prospects are for a good crop. 
Hogs have been sent to market freely to 
save corn, which is worth 90c.—John 
Preston. 

Palo Alto County, (nw) fowa. July 11. 
_The weather is getting hotter with 
warm winds. Ground is starting to get 
dry and we soon will need rain. The corn 
is looking good now and is shooting up 
rapidly, tho not very high for this time 
of the year. Oats are heading out in fine 
shape and all that is needed to make a 
heavy crop is a few cool days for the 
‘ Corn is now 90c with 
very few having any grain to market. 
Eggs are 2ic and all fowls and broilers 
dropping lower an@ lower. Egg produe 
tion is also falling off greatly. There are 
not as many hogs here as previously, due 
to the low prices.—Joseph Gabrielsen. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, July 11.—Corn 
being sold at 90c, even tho many predict 


—Fine 


that the price will go above $1. Early 
oats starting to turn. Good share of 
farmers have their corn laid by. Early 


potatoes have all indications of being a 
good crop. Farmers will all be busy in 
hay fields by next week. Stock and pas- 
tures looking good.—Herman Rhoad. 

Blackhawk County, #ne) Iowa, July 11. 
—Weather warmer the last few days. 
Corn looking better, but very spotted and 
backward. Bad hai] storm on 8th. Early 
oats ripening: some will be cut next week. 
Some farmers making hay, which is bet- 
ter than expected. Corn Ye, oats 4&c, 
hogs $6.25, eggs 23c, butter i9c. Plenty 
of farm help.—B. S. Strayer. 

Clay County, (nw) Iowa 
week of good weather has helped the 
corn. Some fields knee high the ith, but 
the average looks poorly and many weedy 
and grassy fields. Oats looking good and 
early varieties starting to turt. Tame 
hay being put up. Clover is very short 
but timothy geod. Not as mnech hay in 
this locality as usual. Potatoes doing 
finely; a few early potatoes being duz. 
Corn 86c, some shelling: oats 42c, hogs 
$5.50 and $6.50, cream 40c, eggs 20c.—G. 
W. Barnard. 

Humboldt County, 
Corn is mostly laid by. 
cut; it will be a fair crop. All the oats 
are headed out and look good. Early crop 
of potatoes is good. Gardens: are looking 
good. Eggs 2ic, cream  36c.—Herbert 
Chantland. 

Union County, (s) Iowa, July 11.—Corn 
Plowing, hay making and the cutting of 
small grain are the orders of the day. 
Nearly all the corn is plowed twice; a 
small amount laid by. ‘The favorable 
weather the past few days has enabled 
farmers to clean their corn fairly weil, 
but it is very small for this time of year. 
Wheat and oats have filled well, except 
@& small amount which was 
army worms. Hay is making a fair crop. 
Average crop of early potatoes. Garden 
doing well. Bees storing a little surplus 
honey; some report a number of cases of 
foulbrood.—Vernon Ray]. 

Kossuth County. (n) Iowa, July 7.— 
Plenty of hot weather now and corn is 
looking better. Many are putting up tame 
hay and alfalfa. Early oat cutting will 
Start in about ten days. Ali of the old 
corn is sold; some sold for 87c. Eggs 20c, 
eats 47¢c.—C. L. Vinson. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, July 11.—Corn 
making rapid growth. Fall wheat with 
short heads well filled about ready to har- 
vest. Oats straw short but headed fairly 
well. But few spring colts. Large losses 
or spring chickens. Pretty fair crop of 
tame hay.—D. W. Diddy. . 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, July 11.— 
Corn is growing good. It is being laid 
by now. Early oats turning and will be 
cut in a few days. Lats oats looking fine 
and full of black rust. Hay is made. 
Some of it is good in some plaees and thin 
m other places. Potatoes are promising 
& g00d crop. Roads are good.—Wm. C. 
Fisher. - 

Van Buren County, (se) Iowa, July 10. 
—A big sodking rain yesterday set the 
corn plowing back but prospects for 
Warmer weather seem good. Corn has 
been plowed two and three times; it has 
# g00d color and is doing better. Clover 
seems to be pretty good but cures slowly. 
Oats are ripening. 


July il.—A 


(n) Iowa. July 11.— 
Clover is being 


damaged by ; 








Pastures are good. . 


Cattle and hay are doing good.—Robert 
R. Bogle. 

Poweshiek County, ({c) Iowa, July 7—~ 
Worst rain that old settlers remember. 
Many thousands of acres overflowed by 
creeks and rivers. Weather finally has 
cleared up so farmere/can cultivate again. 
Prespects for one-third to one-half of 
corn crop. Many bridges washed out. 
Winter wheat, oats and hay looking good. 
Hay light crop. Some corn fields not dry” 
enough yet for cultivation—F. A. W. 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, July 7. 
—Corn, while a little late, is growing fast 
and with seasonable weather from this 
time on will make an average crop. The 
second crop of alfalfa is about ready to 
cut. Clover crop is surprisingly heavy 
and is being put up now. Winter wheat 
is ripening fast and will soon be ready for 
the binder. Stock of all kinds doing well. 
Not many fat hogs.—W. J. Adams. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, July 7.—A 
week of fine weather has put the corn 
in a fair way, to make a crop where it 
has not been entirely drowned out. Most 
corn plowed the second time and some 
being laid by; but very little that is not 
more or less weedy. Clover hay being 
put up this week in fine shape. Wheat 
about ready for the reaper but will not 
be more than fair crop. Oats short but 
seem to be filling well. Potatoes doing 
finely and fruit the best for some years. 
Pastures are good now and stock doing 
well, with very little for sale in this vi- 
cinity. A good rain would be of much 
value now as the ground is getting very 
hard.—_W. O. Kenagy. 

Madison County. (se) Towa, 
We have been having some very cool 
weather for this time of year. A good 
shower fell last Tuesday night which was 
badly needed. The corn is looking some 
better but is very short for this time of 
year. Some fields are entirely gone, some 
will make half of a crop, and some of the 
fields that were plowed over before the 
rains set in are in fine shape; but the 
farmers are still busy trying to clean out 
their corn as it was very short and grassy. 
Some farmers are busy cutting wheat, 
others are making hay, while others are 
plowing corn. The hay crop is good and 
the pastures are exéellent. There is a 
bountiful crop of cherries, blackberries 
and strawberries.—C. J. Young. 


July 10.— . 


»for the corn crop. 





{ the last two weeks. 


Guthrie County, (w) Iowa, July 12.— 
Farmers have made good progress with 
their work the past two weeks of fine 
weather. 
Winter wheat is being cut; the quality 
is good. Oats are ripening fast. Hay 
crop is light on old meadows. - Easy to 
get help.—Ellis Rogers. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, July 12.— 
We are having fine growing weather now. 
Corn is doing finely, but is still two weeks 
late. Rye is ready to cut and a good 
crop. Edrly oats are ripening and har- 
vest will begin next week. Clover haying 
is in full swing and will mostly go into 
the barns this week. The hay, crop is 
better than was thought it would be. 
Pastures are fine and stock doing well. 
—J. W. N. 

Shelby County, (w) Iowa, July 11.— 
The heavy rains that we had have 
drowned out corn on the lowlands. All 
is cultivated twice; some laid by. Alfalfa 
has been put up and was a very good 
crop. Clover is also being cut and is 
quite heavy. Corn about two weeks be- 
hind. Oats all headed out, but straw is 
short on poor land. Pastures are looking 
good; winter wheat and barley are get- 
ting ripe.—BElmer Axlund. 

Cass County, (sw) Iowa, July 11.—Fa- 
vorable corn weather excepting the 
nights are a little too cool. Clover hay 
heavier than expected; mostly all cut. 
Timothy coming on finely. Early oats 
and wheat being cut, and will be about 
an average yield. Corn hard to get; not 
enough to supply feeders. Plenty of cat- 
tle and hogs on feed. Corn market 90 
cents, wheat $1.—M. A. Henderson. 


MISSOURI 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., July 11.— 
Wheat harvest is in full swing and prom- 
ises a full erop, except the average is 
40 per cent short of last year. The corn 
crop is late, and more or less weedy. Ten 
inches of rainfall in June was too much 
The weather is cool 
and making a good oat crop. Two inches 
of rain fell the 9th, that stopped field 


work for two days. The hay crop is 
short, but pastures are good and stock 
fat. Wheat $1, corn 85 to 90 cents, oats 


55 cents, hens 18 cents, eggs 19 cents, 
cream 32 cents, hogs $6.50. * Potatoes ex- 
tra good.—J. W. Griggs. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., July 12.—Sea- 
Sonable weather coupled up with alert- 
ness of our farmers have very consider- 
ably improved the corn situation during 
Wheat harvest com- 





makes the following forecasts 
by crop correspondents, field 
Gepartments of agriculture anc 


and 


CROP 


Winter wheat . 
Spring wheat 
All wheat 
Corn 
Oats 
Barley 
EL ee 
Potatoes. white 
Sweet potatoes 
Tobacco, pounds 
Plaxseed ; 
Rice 
Hay. 
Cotton 


shat. tiem. oy ies cede a 
Apples, total Ge ers SO emt, 4 iS 
Apples, commercial, barrels 
Peaches, total ..... 


July 1, 1923, an 
1918-1922, 


433,187,000, the 





STATE 





Pennsylvania . 
North Carolina 
Georgia 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . 
Iowa 
Missouri . 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee . 


ee Cer ie ee 


Government Crop Report for July 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates from 
statisticians 
extension departments for the United States: 
PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE 
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*Total production is given in millions of bushels. 
The amount of wheat remaining on farms July 1 is estimated at 3.9 per cent 
of last year’s crop. or about 30,696,000 bushels. as compared with 35,894,000 on 
average 


CORN ACREAGE AND CROP BY STATES 
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*000 omitted in production figures. 








Corn plowing is nearly finished. ~ 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du , Wis.; 
S. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
July 24—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
Jan. 22—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 4—W. J. Crow, Webb, Towa. 
Oct. 21—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. B 
Oct. 22—W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, lowa. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach as not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made, The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning ard no 
cha can be made after pages sre made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
yl late as Monday morning of the week of 

jue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


®. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


WALTEMEYER’S DUROCS JULY 24 


Attend the Waltemeyer Duroc sale July 
24 and get a start in the best seed stock 
the breed-affords. It takes place at Mel- 
bourne, Iowa. You can not get away 
from the fact that Jake Waltemeyer is a 
leader in his profession of breeding and 
showing Durocs. He breeds the best, his 
hogs win the most premiums over a term, 
# years, and he sells as good as he keeps. 

hink this remark over seriously and 
decide for yourself what it means_ 
to own a sow from his herd bred to one 
of his great boars. Among them are dams 
of two world’s champion litters. The lt- 
ters they are carrying will be bred the 
same as the champion litters. There will 
be a half dozen top spring boars and one 
or two fall boars. It’s the time now to 
quit wasting time and valuable feed on 
inferior purebred hogs. Get a few good 
ones and receive a profit. Waltemeyer 
sels that kind. The sale is next Thurs- 
day.—Advertising Notice. 


JENSEN & SON’S HOLSTEINS 

J. W. Jensen & Son, Bxira, Iowa, are 
offering some choice young bulls to réad- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer. While this firm 
may be new to most of our readers, Jen- 
sens are not new in the Holstein breeding 
game. The farm is located right at the 
east edge of town on the D. L. D. road 
east and west and primary 18 north and 
south. These men generally have some- 
thing for sale at all times. At this time 
they offer young bulls by a son of King 
Bess Burke Ormsby. Get in touch with 
Jensens and get their prices and when 
writing or calling on them kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 








HAYDEN’S SPOTTED POLANDS 

T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa, the well 
known breeder of Spotted Polands, is now 
offering some very choice tried sows and 
fall gilts bred for fall farrow. They are 
nearly all sired by English Extreme Type 
son of Gate’s Model. The 
price is right on these sows so get in 
early and get your choice.—Advertising 
Notice. 





pleted; oats nearly so, and clover far 
advanced, while timothy is just reaching 
the harvesting stage. Oats and’ timothy 
are far better than conditions last. May 
warranted. Pastures are being kept in 
the pink of condition by seasonable show- 
ers at intervals, which have retarded cul- 
tivation to no alarming extent. Market 
conditions have somewhat improved, but 
feeders of hogs and cattle are still work- 
ing for nothing and boarding themselves.” 
If we are to maintain our farms we must 
include livestock in our program. With 
depleted fertility we will face bankruptcy 
of the everlasting type.—W. D. Wade. 


NEBRASKA 


Platte County, (c) Neb., July 11.—Har- 
vest is fully a week late this year and 
has just begun. The first ten days in 
July having been -unusually cool, the 
wheat ripened properly, and seems to be 
of good quality. Corn is two to three 
weeks behind, and much is so stunted as 
to be worthless. Some fields have been 
abandoned. Only a few farmers are lay- 
ing by now. Most corn will thave to be 
laid by after harvest. Pastures are good. 
Potatoes are yet scarce; bugs were had. 
There was no rust in whéat but the Hes- 
sian fly damaged some.—Albert Miksch. 

Jefferso nCounty, (se) Neb., July 11.— 
Wheat harvest is over and most of the 
oats are cut also. Some pieces of wheat 
were heavy, while others were badly 
damaged by Hessian fly. Oats are fairly 
good all over this territory. Corn is 
growing finely. We had a heavy rain 
July 9, which was badly needed for pas- 
tures and meadows. Potatoes and all 
garden vegetables promise a good crop. 
Very few apples or pears; some plums.— 
Charles M. Turner. 


White Shorthorn Bulls 


Some very choice Scoteh bulls of serviceable 
age. Acanthus and Clara families. Sired b 
Village Ceremony. Federal accredited he: 
ANDREW HOLMES, ANNES, IOWA 
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_WALLACES’ FARMER, uly 





HERE’S no doubt that more farmers 





have paid off mortgages from profits on 
hogs than from any other farm product. 
The breeding and feeding of hogs, especially by corn 


farmers, is extremely profitable. 


perly house and feed them. 
And, above all else prevent hog cholera losses. 


Pigs should be vaccinated with SIOUX BRAND Anti- 
Hog @holera Serum and Virus by a veterinarian. That is 
the sure way to market all the pigs farrowed. 


You can not cure cholera— you can only prevent 


it. Have your pigs vaccinated when they are well. 


tect them against cholera. 


Make sure your veterinarian uses SIOUX 
BRAND Serum for thorough immunization 


Sioux City Serum Company 










Send for illustrated book 
“Dead or Alive’’—it will 
help you take care of 
your hogs. 


Sioux City, lowa 


BRAND 


Use a litte care to pro- 


Pro- 








ANTI-HOG CHOLERA 
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AUCTION XERS. AUCTIONEERS MOLSTEINS. 
—< Morningside Holsteins 
BE A MAST ER AU CTIONEER See ete ny er tae Few choice Moy 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pietje 





Want to sell your Ferm? Write us for exper: 

auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers Scheel of Experience, 

$10 Whitaker Bidg. Davenpert. lewa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


- —— Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale at 
times. WILLIAM SSBURG, IOWA. 


Learn Auctioneering At World’s Original and 


Greatest School. Become 
independent with no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog coming term. JONES NATION. 
Ai. SCHOOL OF AUCTION EEKRING, 

74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicage, Kil, 
Carey M. Jones, President. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 


W.G. KRASCHEL sccrsreee 


Marian, lewa 


H.L. HULL, Auetieneser 


4620 Valiey Nat'l Bank Bidg., Des Moines, Lewa 



































AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your ¢40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. 








| Maplecrest a 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock_For Sale 


Clydesdaie wong ~ PY nm years = Criterion— 
t at lowa State Fai 
Percheron stallion, two years ‘old—by Jalap— 
at lowa State Fair 
Oxford, Hampshire. ——— Southdown and 


boutlle 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Kewa State College Ames, Iowa 








DUROC JERSEYS. 


ne. son of the 84.57 Ib. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pon Our cows will com pare wi 
the very best. adress 


Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Ceo.) Hospers, lewa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf cluv. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains. 

BARGROVE 2 ARNOLD, Norwalk, Ia. 








F YOU WANRT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Edgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 





W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia., offers 

« fine young bulls, sired by son of King Beas 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome. 


HOLSTEIN BULL, Both granddams the full sister 

to one, a ~~ sister to his sire 
and tohis grand sire, are Sta! U. 8. or world 
champions. Elton Carrison, Mill Saiesba, Missouri. 
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ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Carload lots and less at lowest 
prices—Ask for our price list. 


223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa| _ 

















SHORTHORNS. 





Increase Farm Profits 


Use Shorthorn bulls and cows. 
Prodace market topping steers 
and increase your income. 
QUALITY COUNTS. 
For literature, address 


THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
Chicago, lil, 


13 Dexter Park Ave. 








Heid Brothers 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulis from 12 to24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Roya 
Butterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 











’ Scotch Shorthorn Bull by 
DALE $s STAR, Dale Clarion. Roan, 4 on. V. Pe 
high class. Price O18 gt will exchange for 8 mo, 7 


roan Scotch bull. Snyder, Marcus, Ia. 





A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journa! about Dual 
Purpose Milking —— the farmer's 
Society, Independence, la. 


cow, sent on request. Milking Shorthorn 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 








ANGUS BULLS 


of Rare Quality and Scale 
Eight months to two years. All by Esthonian, 


sire of many winners at ae state fairs and most — 


noted Elba Erica bull livin 


We offer reali herd meaders and at prices to insure } 


profit for siring steers. 


J. H. FRANK, 


SMITH-VILLA ANGUS, 112 Ber4, bulls of pro 

* nounced individuality 
2and 8 years old. Blackbirds and sired by Blackcay 
Barrage. To movethem quickly am cutting the 
price sharply. They are better than we can describe. 
One a pr'ze winner. Come or write. a. 
SMETM, Cherokee County, Quimby, lowa. 


NGUS BULLS FOR SALE. I have severai 
head of young bulis of the leading families of 


Renwick, lowa 








serviceable age. George Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Is. ~ 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 
Feng bred for fall pigs. 
x, $25. Weaned and vaccinated. Some ve 
Spring herd boar prospects, ready to ship, for the 
top. Sires: Criterio, Sultan, HKingnite. 
M. P. RANCHER, BROLFE, 10WA 


MATADOR 








The boar supreme. 
oy Chiaa herd and this ee! address 
HNSON BROS., 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 





HARVESTER BOY 


A wonderful Spotted Poland junior yearling boar — 


will be shown at Des Moines this fall. Come to the 
farm or see him at the fair.. We always have some- 
thing for sale. 





Spotted Sows and Gilts 


Sired by English KXtreme pe and bred « 
@ son of Gates Model for August and cr 
farrow. T. M. Hayden, R. F. D. 1, Creston, Iowa. 





TAM WORTHS 









TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many chsmotens, we 
grow them by the ar 
None better. Circular of 

ready. 


oe —— "prloss. 
3. M. Dewell, Mgr., Box 10, 





sired by the undefeated grand 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks 

mile south of North Liberty. 

D. M. Overholt, BR. 9%, Iowa City, tows. 


Oaks Farm. 1 





SHEEP. 





PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
matrons and boars is excelled by none. _ invite 
fospection. Farm between Kiron and Odebo 


B. A, SAMUELSON & SON, KiRON, tOWA 
Please mention this paper when writing. 








JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 











Grow More Wool 


Write for literature and _ 
The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, — 


Merino sheep wus do it. 
ist of 


XENIA, OHIO. 





Please mention this paper when writing | 














Hay and Feed . 


Offer Attractions| 


Boys pig club pigs, either ~ 
choice — 


For information on this | 
ESLIE, IOWA 


DevV. Crawford & Sons, Eariham, Ia. 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pi Pigs 





